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A COLLEGE TEACHER’S CREED 


I believe in my president. The personal relation of a teacher to 
his president should be that of a friend. My president is my friend, 
and I am his friend. Peaceful professional relations are not long 
possible where personal enmity exists. Friendship is the foundation 
upon which the successful institution stands. A house divided against 
itself must fall. 

If, in my estimation, my president makes a mistake, I must keep in 
mind two things: First, it may be that it is in my estimation only 
that he has made a mistake; and, second, my president is human, and, 
like all other humans, he may make mistakes. But if he is big enough 
and generous enough to pass over the many mistakes he must surely 
see in me, I should certainly be willing to pass over the mistake I may 
seeinhim. Where charity is not, friendship ceases, service fails, and 
institutions decay. 

It is my duty to do with the very best of my ability that which will 
make my work and my department fit into the scheme and the pro- 
gram of the institution. If I do not have enough confidence in my 
president’s ability as an executive and in his leadership as an edu- 
cator to act without suspicion toward him, then I should find a place 
where I can do this. I owe him my loyalty. My continued presence 
in the institution is my voice of faith and my declaration of loyalty. 


I believe in my colleagues. We are engaged in a common task. 
They differ from me, and they differ among themselves. But their 
differences among themselves, from the weakest to the strongest, from 
the worst to the best, is, probably, no greater than the differences 
within me, from my weakest to my strongest, from my worst to my 
best. We have more in common than we have of differences. As col- 
leagues, we must codperate. By codperation each can multiply the 
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strength of every other by the strength within himself, and so make 
the sum total of our coéperative strength many times the sum of our 
individual strengths. In every coéperative effort there must be give 
and take. He who cannot give as well as take creates discord. Only 
in harmony is progress possible. Discord means disintegration, and 
disintegration means the failure of each, and the failure of each means 
the failure of all. 

My colleagues are not working for their own welfare alone. They 
are working for the welfare of many others. Each makes his own 
individual contribution. Without the work of all, the work of any 
one would be meaningless. Each has his own ideals, and each is 
striving in his own way to realize himself. But self-realization can 
be had only through the realization of others. One is not injured by 
the success of another. On the contrary, each is enlarged by the 
achievement of every other. The success of one is the success of all. 
Therefore, there is no place for envy and jealousy. Envy and jeal- 
ousy are crimes against oneself more than they are crimes against 
others, for they rob one of one’s own share in the common success. 


I believe in my students. I believe in the essential goodness and 
sincerity of the young men and the young women who compose my 
classes. Not blind to their faults, I appreciate their virtues, I believe 
in their abilities and their potential leadership. I believe it is the 
deep desire of each, perhaps unuttered and maybe undefined, but gen- 
uine nevertheless, to realize life in its fullness, and, if need be, through 
the fullness of a sacrificial service. The radiance of their lives, the 
patience and the purposefulness of their study, the cheerfulness and 
the hopefulness of their spirits stir the depths within me. Their 
transparent faith in me, in my sincerity, and in my ability to lead 
them awe me and make me humble. They make me tremble beneath 
my responsibility, but I am happy because of their faith, and I am 
joyous in their service. 

I believe in my school. If I am not able to believe it to be the best 
school I know, then it is my duty to aid in making it the best school 
possible for it to become. I am not to try to make it like some other 
school. I should assist it in making and maintaining for itself an 
individuality of its own. It should develop and hand down worthy 
traditions. It should’develop an esprit de corps which is unique. 
Imitations are always cheap. The world has for imitations no place 
in its catalogue of treasures. 

Institutions are like individuals; the measure of their worth is 
the measure of their service. But a service of worth can be per- 
formed only where there is belief in its value; and belief in the value 
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of every service must be shared by all, by students and teachers alike. 
He who believes only in the value of his own service will soon come 
to have the value of his service discredited by others. The value of 
one’s service multiplied by the faith of every other increases that 
value in a geometrical, rather than in an arithmetical, ratio. Insti- 
tutions, like personalities, cohere and expand only when they have 
faith in themselves. But they must also have the faith and confidence 
of others. Faith inspires faith; and though it is true that faith alone 
cannot suffice—that there must be the substance of reality beneath 
it—yet where there is no faith there is death. Institutions are like 
men; they live by faith. 

My school believes in itself, and it has won the confidence of others. 
My school has brought reality into the lives of thousands. Therefore, 
I believe in my school. 


I believe in myself. I recognize that I am neither great nor wise. 
Neither am I small nor insignificant. I am given a position of trust. 
That means that others believe in my ability. I believe in the wisdom 
of others. It is my duty to justify their wisdom. To disprove their 
wisdom would mean to discredit my own ability. 

I can harmonize my personality with the personalities of others 
and fit my work into a common program. I do not seek the spectacu- 
lar, for the spectacular is that which exists out of relationships. In- 
deed, the spectacular is spectacular because it does exist out of rela- 
tionships. It is better to perform a service in codperation with a 
busy group than to make a busy group stop to wonder at my per- 
formance. True service is performed in codperation with others, not 
apart from others. No man liveth unto himself. True advancement 
is an inner growth, an expansion from within outward. Such growth 
reaches upward as well as ottward. It is in contrast to the effort to 
stand in eminent places. Slight personalities are often limned against 
vast horizons. I cannot afford to sacrifice what I think of myself to 
gain a larger opinion of others. I plumb my own motives and so try 
to avoid the shoals of a false selfhood. I am not discouraged by de- 
feat nor carried beyond myself by success. I view my contribution 
as an infinitesimal part of a great whole; and my perspective of self 
is in a setting of eternity. Yet, infinitesimal as is my contribution, I 
see it as a real contribution to a great program. Therefore, I believe 
in the worth of my service. And, perforce, I must believe in myself. 


I believe in my country. Iam an American. I believe in my state 
and my nation. I believe in the principles of democracy. I do not 
believe that my country has the best organization, the best methods, 
and the highest ideals possible; but I do believe that it has the highest 
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achievement in government and ideals thus far attained in human his- 
tory. And if my country is not the best possible according to my con- 
ception, it is my duty to do all within my power to aid it in realizing 
the larger ideals. 

My country protects me with its laws and gives me an exceedingly 
large measure of freedom in pursuing happiness and in exercising 
my rights. Therefore, I owe loyalty to my country. My country 
tries to dispense justice impartially to all, and it tries to aid all in 
the fullest self-realization. 

Its form, its practices, and its principles are but the reflection of 
the desires of its people; and these are modifiable according to the 
wish of the majority. Iam one among many citizens. I havea right 
to express my wishes and my desires as concerns my country’s ideals. 
A true democracy must ever represent the majority opinion. Where 
a people is intelligent, as the American citizenship is, I believe in the 
rule of the majority. Therefore, I believe in my country. 

I believe in God. I believe in one God, who is the Father of us all. 
I believe he is the center of all gravity; that in him all things are 
drawn together. I believe that his will is the unifying principle of 
the universe, that he is the true point of reference for all positions, 
and that a recognition of him is the key to the interpretations of all 
reality. He is the great subsuming term of all experience. In his 
great overconsciousness all human consciousness is but a partial, an 
infinitesimal, expression. 

I believe that a service to men is a service to him, that he has a 
great program in which men have a part, and that every contribution 
of man brings us nearer that one “far-off divine event toward which 
the whole creation moves.” 

I see relationships in all things I know—in matter, in personalities, 
in values, in all things. I conclude that there is relationship in that 
which I do not know—the relationship of a final and ultimate unity. 
Reason demands that I postulate a Conserver, Relator, and Unifier; 
and it demands that there be something to which to refer all the other 
expressions of Intelligence which I see in my universe. For me, the 
most reasonable postulate is that God is that Something. Therefore, 
I believe in God. 

T. J. GOLIGHTLY, 
Middle Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 























THE PROBLEM OF READING IN THE 
FIRST GRADE 





AGNES L. WHITESIDE 
East Carolina State Teachers College 





All elementary-school teachers who are giving serious thought to 
their work are realizing that we have arrived at a critical period in 
our profession. Much that we have thought good in our practice in 
the past is now being weighed in the balance and found wanting by 
educational and other authorities. Especially is this true with regard 
to teachers of the early elementary grades. It behooves us, therefore, 
to take stock of what we are doing, and to decide in the light of criti- 
cism what there is in it which we should discard or modify. We ought 
also to hold to and be ready to defend intelligently and impartially 
that which we still believe to be worth while. 

The teaching of no other subject in the primary grades has given 
rise to so much discussion as has that of reading, especially reading 
for beginners. And just as we have begun to feel that we are getting 
somewhere with this or that system for instructing six-year-olds how 
to read (in order that they may be promoted at the end of the year), 
lo and behold, we are told that promotion should not be determined 
by a child’s ability to read; and some of our advisors are even so bold 
as to say it is doubtful if six-year-olds should be taught any reading 
at all. 

HOW FIRST-GRADE READING IS NOW TAUGHT 


Before going any further into this discussion, however, let us con- 
sider for a moment what has long been the custom in the majority 
of the first grades of this country. Reading, which should be the most 
delightful and enjoyable of all subjects, has been made the basis of 
promotion, each child in his first year at school being expected to read 
with a fair degree of success a certain number of primers and first 
readers. Should he fail in this, he has the discouraging experience at 
the end of the year of seeing his more fortunate friends and associates 
pass on into another grade, leaving him to adjust himself to an en- 
tirely new group of children younger than he. 

In order to do her full duty to the children and to the course of 
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study, thereby holding the respect of patrons and school officials, the 
first-grade teacher in such schools has felt compelled to rush all the 
children into reading as early in the year as possible, so as to cover 
a certain amount of material within a definite time. Very little time 
could be given to what has been called “pre-primer reading;” but 
books—basal primers in sets—have been placed in their hands, and 
all the children in the grade daily put through the kind of procedure 
essential to the mastery of the mechanics of reading. 

What has been the result? Some children have shown remarkable 
progress, and, by the end of their third term, have been able to read 
with a reasonable amount of facility any first-grade reading material. 
Others have plodded along slowly and painstakingly until they, too, 
have satisfied the teacher on the score of their fitness for promotion. 
Another group, however, although by dint of much coaxing and prod- 
ding by the teacher and by anxious parents they have managed to sur- 
vive the struggle, find at the end of the wearisome journey that they 
may not enter with their friends into the “promised land.” 

After all, what has really been accomplished by the teacher in this 
situation? Have the successful children gained an appreciation of 
books and reading that will be an incentive to further reading? And 
have the less fortunate ones been left by their apparently fruitless 
efforts without a positive distaste for books and a feeling that school 
is a place where things are made so difficult that one can’t succeed? 

No one can quite tell, but there are those who are seriously ques- 
tioning what has really happened both to the successful and the unsuc- 
cessful child in his efforts to reach the desired goal. Have the results 
attained been worth the emotional and physical strain through which 
he has passed? Have teachers been either wise or fair in assuming 
that all children of about the same age are equally ready to be initiated 
into the new and too frequently difficult art of learning to read? 


TEACHING WITH REGARD TO READING READINESS 


Until now little has been written on the subject of reading readi- 
ness, but “the problem of preparing children for reading is now an 
outstanding issue. More than a quarter of a century ago such men 
as Huey and Dewey observed the fact that all children six years of 
age are not equally well prepared to learn to read. In order to meet 
this situation, they recommended that instruction in reading be post- 
poned for one, two, or three years, until pupils begin to show keen in- 
terest in learning to read.” 
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Elizabeth Irwin, who has done much experimental work in the New 
York public schools, has the following to say along this line in an arti- 
cle in a recent issue of The New Republic: 

“The eyestrain involved in early reading is only comparable to 

what happens to little legs when they are used for walking while the 
bones are rachitic. Eyes and muscles, as well as bones, must grow 
gradually into the mature functions which they are to perform. Read- 
ing and writing require particularly fine muscular adjustments. 
It is not only on a physical basis that educators believe the technique 
of reading should not be given too early. Children who remain at 
home until six still have something to learn of the world by actual 
contact before they begin to gather vicariously a group of impressions 
of what it is all about. To put the main emphasis of the school day 
upon the inculcation of a symbolic language when there is so much to 
be gleaned from the natural environment of a child would seem, were 
it not for tradition, a stupid procedure. 

“Tf a child’s day during the first two years of school is filled with 
many varied interests and activities; if he begins to feel that he is 
master of the material world, that he can see the way to feed and to 
clothe himself, can organize a group and put through a project; if he 
knows that information to help him further these ends is stored in 
books, he is not going to need artificial stimulation to learn to use 
them. 

“When the moment comes to help such children to read, a surpris- 
ingly short time is needed to establish them as better readers than 
their brothers. 

“By the time a normal child is eight years old he is mature enough 
in mind and body to learn to read very well in a year without a strug- 
gle on the part of any one. He learns to compass long eye spans and 
forms habits of reading for content that are totally impossible to a 
six-year-old. . . . There is nothing to be gained by stuffing down 
the throat of any child, as if it were medicine, something which in 
itself is a delightful gift. Far better wait until a certain exercise of 
the intelligence upon the problems of their miniature world induces a 
hunger for information and a thirst for intellectual adventure that 
will demand the aid of books. We always value more highly that 
which we reach for than that which is forced upon us.” 

This same idea is expressed by Hughes Mearns in a discussion of 
three theories of teaching young children to read. He believes that 
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the “Slow Mandy” method is by far the best. It is suggested, he says, 
by the following rhyme: 


Slow Miss’ Mandy, 

All her babies were fat; 
They always wanted 

What they couldn’t get at. 
On the very top shelf 

She put the cream in a crock, 
And she left the ladder handy 

And the key in the lock. 


But, you ask, how can the first-grade teacher who is required to 
follow a course of study, covering a certain amount of ground with 
her pupils by a stated time, postpone the teaching of reading to indi- 
viduals until each is ready and eager to learn? Even if she herself 
believes this is desirable, until superintendents, principals, and those 
who are responsible for such courses of study are converted to this 
way of thinking, she will certainly be limited as to what she can do 
in this matter. It becomes her individual problem, and her solution 
of it will depend largely upon the depth of her convictions and upon 
her resourcefulness. 

On the other hand, the progressive teacher who is so fortunate as 
to be in a school unfettered by course-of-study requirements feels that 
she can and should take time to study the needs of individual children 
in order that first of all she may help toward the all-round develop- 
ment of each, regardless of whether he reads or doesn’t read before 
leaving the first grade. To her, subject matter for children isn’t just 
reading, writing, and numbers; but “it is joy, it is sincerity, it is self- 
expression, it is adjustment to one another, it is using your mind, 
your body, and your spirit all in one. The spirit leads; the mind fol- 
lows and uses all the intelligence you have to put through that thing 
you desire.” 

She conceives of school as a “laboratorium, not an auditorium,” and 
accordingly provides an environment wherein the children may live 
contentedly and learn to do by doing. First of all, the appearance of 
the room is as pleasing from the child’s viewpoint as it can be made 
through cleanliness, orderliness, and a few other attractive features, 
such as a well-selected picture or pictures, attractive picture and story 
books, an aquarium, perhaps, and a vase or vases in which the children 
daily arrange fresh flowers. 

With chairs and tables which may easily be set aside when desir- 
able; with boxes, boards, tools, and nails brought by the children; 
with clay, paints, brushes, crayons, and paper in sufficient quantities; 
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and, best of all, with a wise teacher who is both comrade and coun- 
selor, what children wouldn’t grow and be happy? For here they are 
free to carry on in school many of the things which occupy much of 
their time at home, such as building, drawing, sewing, making things 
from clay, and looking at pictures in story books. 

And what has all this to do with teaching a child to read? It has 
much to do with it. First of all, through happy experiences with oth- 
: ers, necessitating the asking and answering of questions and the ex- 
changing of ideas, the children are getting better acquainted with 
things about them and are daily adding new words to their speaking 
i and understanding vocabulary. Moreover, in this informal environ- 
ment there will naturally be many forms of activity calling for the 
use of print, and thereby suggesting to the intelligent teacher varied 
enterprises in reading. 

One of the most valuable outcomes of an informal schoolroom sit- 
uation such as I have just described is the training it gives children 
in the care of individual and group possessions. In order to save time 
: and avoid confusion where so many are working together; printed 
names on children’s lockers and printed labels on tool chests, hooks, 
paint cans, paste jars, sewing boxes, scissors boxes, boxes for rulers, 
train puzzles, cupboards for cups, pitchers, napkins, and other articles 
may be used to great advantage. Constant going to these receptacles 
both to get and to return certain things soon familiarizes children 
with these words, and a personal interest in printed symbols begins to 
be felt. Such signs as “Fresh Paint,” “Keep Closed,” and “Don’t 
Handle” may also be needed and printed by the child to avoid acci- 
dents to unfinished work. 

Again, time may be saved and incidentally contacts with other 
printed symbols be brought about by the teacher’s printing on the bul- 
letin board from time to time the names of committees to whom cer- 
tain duties are assigned for the day or for the week, such as— 





LUNCH COMMITTEE 
Mary—Napkin. 
Bill—Milk. 
Ruth—Milk. 
Margaret—Straws. 
Frank—Crackers. 


Later, such notices may take this form: 


Mary may pass the napkins. 
Bill and Ruth may pour the milk. 
Margaret may pass the straws. 

Frank may pass the crackers. 
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Or the duties which are assigned in this way may concern those 
who are to be responsible for the goldfish, flowers, or ferns. 

A plan for the following day’s activities, worked out by the children 
before going home, may suggest to the teacher a notice to post on the 
bulletin board as a reminder next morning of some of the things they 
are todo. It might be as follows: 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1927 


We are going to the garden at 9 o’clock. 
Take the hammers. 

Take the nails. 

Take the saw. 

We will finish the trellis. 

We will paint the trellis. 

We will put up signs. 


Occasionally the bulletin board will announce above a picture that 
has been put up: 


John made this picture. 
What story does it tell? 


Or above a copy of an original poem may be printed: 


Here is Mary’s poem. 
Can you read it? 


In these and in many other ways the bulletin board may serve a 
most valuable purpose. The children will grow in the habit of looking 
at it each day when they enter the room in order to see what there is 
on it which concerns them individually or collectively. “Whenever 
reading makes a real difference to a child, we can be sure of his satis- 
factions.” 

In all these informal reading experiences nobody is being forced to 
do something in which he is disinterested, but the effort that each puts 
forth comes as an answer to some personal need he feels for knowing 
the content of what is put before him. If he cannot get it alone, he 
can always appeal to a classmate or to the teacher for aid in reading it. 

Children not only enjoy worth-while experiences, but by the time 
they are five or six years old most of them are interested in making 
records of them by drawing or painting. It is but a short time until 
they are interested in going a step further and making a written rec- 
ord of such experiences. Therefore, acting on this principle, the 
teacher and children in the newer type of school frequently make sto- 
ries about activities in which they have been engaging, the children 
composing the story and the teacher putting it on the board or on a 
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chart. These stories are put up in the room where children who so 
desire may get to and read them at the period for free activity. Some 
of the most worth while of these records or stories may also be mimeo- 
graphed, hectographed, or typewritten to be put in a grade book for 
the library table or into individual booklets for children to take home 
and read to their parents. The more real and enjoyable the expe- 
riences upon which this material is based, “the more interpretation— 
that is, the more personal attention—there will be to carry over and 
attach to the printed word.” 





INFORMAL FIRST-GRADE READING MATERIAL 


Examples of such informal reading material used in the first grade! 
will be found below. These class and individual stories and poems 
give us an insight into the atmosphere of freedom which was present 
in this classroom, as well as indicate the activities out of which they 
grew. 


SiR 


. Allen went to the woods. 

' He found a chestnut burr. 

It had three chestnuts in it. 
He brought it to school. 


We went for a walk. 

We saw the leaves falling. 
We found some pretty leaves. 
Some were red. 

Some were brown. 

Some were yellow. 


Billy brought some boxes. 
Hilary brought a box. 

Jack brought can tops. 

Billy brought some nails. 
Damaris brought a doll. 

Ross brought a book. 

Hilary brought two books. 

; Allen brought flowers. 

John brought a chestnut burr. 


The boys have finished the partitions. 
Mary will paper the house. 
We have a table, chairs, and some dishes. 


We have a door to our house. 
We have curtains and a shade at the window of our house. 





‘This material is from the Demonstration School of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 
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The door of our house will open and close. 
We have some cups for our house. 


Spanish moss grows on trees. 
It hangs from the limbs. 
Spanish moss is gray. 

It is used to stuff mattresses. 
It is good food for cattle. 

It is good food for horses. 


Elizabeth brought her baby doll to school. 
Elizabeth and Ruth made dresses for the doll. 


Bill made two bowls. 


They were like the soup bowls of the three bears. 


One was the Big Bear’s bowl. 
One was the Middle-sized Bear’s bowl. 
The Little Bear has no bowl. 


BLACKIE 


Blackie is Billy’s cat. 

He is black and white. 

He is big. 

Billy brought him to school. 
He went to sleep in a box. 


Mew! Mew! Mew! 

How do you do? 

I am a little black-and-white kitty. 
Mew! Mew! Mew! 


Stella read Up and Doing. 
She read about a swing. 


Swing high, swing low; 

Swing high, swing low. 

Up in the air we go. 

Swing high, swing low; 

Swing high, swing low. 

Swing me soI can see the grass so green; 
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That is the way we go. —Rebecca M. 


Push me high, push me low; 
Push me high, push me low. 
I love you so, 


My little brother. —Jane L. 


We went for a walk. 
We saw some robins. 
One robin was hopping on the ground. 
He had an orange breast. 
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Little Robin Redbreast 
Sat upon a limb; 

She built a little nest 
To lay her blue eggs in. 


The grass is getting green, 
The grass is getting green. 
High oh, the derry oh; 

The grass is getting green. 


Rebecca Anne brought her book to school and read this poem. 
(Below this was a chart having Stevenson’s “Rain” on it.) 


We worked on the walk. 

We worked on the trellis. 

We planted bush beans. 

We planted more potatoes. 
The peas and mustard are up. 


Our CHICKENS 


We wanted some little chickens. 

We decided to set a hen. 

We had no nest. 

We knew a barrel would make a good nest. 

Rhea, Bobby, and Caroline went to buy the barrel. 
It cost twenty-five cents. 


The next day we took it out of doors. 

We put it by our garden. 

We built a roof over the barrel. 

Ross and Billy A. brought the hay for the nest. 


GROWTH IN POWER THROUGH INFORMAL READING 


When children have daily come in contact with reading material as 
meaningful to them as much of that which has here been described, 
they gradually acquire in a natural way “a sight vocabulary suffi- 
ciently rich to enable many of them to read under proper guidance 
the stories to be found in different primers or other books on the 
library table in their schoolroom.” : 

Having a library table on which may be found a number of well- 
selected books which children may handle and look through to their 
hearts’ content at the free work period is one of the surest ways of 
stimulating the desire to learn to read. While happily engaged in 
examining the books which especially appeal to them, children fre- 
quently recognize and read from memory a poem or story which they 
have heard read several times by the teacher. It is through such 
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experiences that there is often laid the foundation for lasting interest 
in worth-while reading—a goal which every teacher should keep be- 
fore her. 


BOOKS FOR FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN TO READ 


The following list of books for the first-grade library table may be 
suggestive, being compiled from lists by Terman and Lima; Marion 
Paine Stevens, of the Ethical Culture School in New York; and Emma 
Henton, of the Merrill Palmer School of Home Making in Detroit; 
and from a few other sources. 


. Adelborg, Ottila: Clean Peter and the Children of Grubbylea. Longmans. 
. Morley, Margaret: Bee People. McClurg. 
Brooks, L. Leslie: The Golden Goose Book. F. Warne. 
Cox, Palmer: Brownies—Their Book. Century. 
. Crane, Walter: Baby’s Own ASsop. F. Warne. 
. Dalbuth, Lena: My First Book of Animals. Nelson. 
Dodge, Mary Mapes: Baby Days. Century. 
. LeFerve, Felicite: The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen. Jacobs. 
. Potter, Beatrix: Peter Rabbit. F. Warne. 
10. Smith, E. Boyd: Chicken World. Putnam. 
11. Smith, E. Boyd: Farm Book. Houghton. 
12. Francis, J. G.: A Book of Cheerful Cats. Century. 
13. Gage, Lucy: Up and Doing. Mentzer, Bush. 
14, Gage, Lucy: Out and Playing. Mentzer, Bush. 
15. LaRue: The F U N Book. Macmillan. 
16. Dunlap and Jones: Playtime Stories. American Book Co. 
17. The Real Mother Goose. Rand, McNally. 
18. Old, Old Tales Retold. P. F. Volland Co. 
19. Grant, Gordon: The Story of the Ship. McLoughlin Bros. 
20. Falls, C. B.: The A B C Book. Doubleday, Page. 
21. Lucas, E. V.: Four and Twenty Toilers. McDevitt & Wilson. 
22. The ASsop for Children. P. F. Volland Co. 
23. Bible Stories. P. F. Volland Co. 
24. Large colored picture books published by Samuel Gabriel. Good titles are: 
A B C Book. 
Three Little Kittens. 
Three Little Pigs. 
Four-Footed Friends. 
Farmyard Friends. 
My Book of Wild Animals. 
The Night Before Christmas. 
The Little Kitten That Would Not Wash Its Face. 
25. SMALLER Books: 
(a) Brooks, L. Leslie: Johnny Crow’s Garden. F. Warne. 
(b) Brooks, L. Leslie: Johnny Crow’s Party. F. Warne. 
(c) Greenaway, Kate: Under the Window. F. Warne. 
(d) The Caldecott Picture Books. F. Warne. 
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26. Books OF PoEMS: 


. Elizabeth Irwin: The Youngest Intellectuals. The New Republic, November 
. Hughes Mearns: Bo Peep, Old Woman, and Slow Mandy. The New Republic, 
. Marietta Johnson: Training Teachers for the New Education. Progressive 
. Marion Stevens: Legitimate Reading Drives for Beginners. American Child- 
. W. H. Kilpatrick: Introduction to Horace Mann Studies in Primary Educa- 
. W. S. Gray: Training and Experience that Prepare for Reading. Childhood 
. Pennell and Cusack: How to Teach Reading. Houghton, Mifflin. 

. Annie E. Moore: The Primary School. Houghton, Mifflin. 

. Caroline Pratt: Before Books. 


. Jennings, Watson, Meyer, Thomas: Suggestions of Modern Science Concern- 


. Terman and Lima: Children’s Reading. 
. Uhl, W. L.: The Materials of Reading. 



























THE PROBLEM OF READING IN THE FIRST GRADE 





(a) Milne, A. A.: When We Were Very Young. Dutton. 

(b) Aldis, Dorothy: Everything and Anything. Minton & Balch. 

(c) Fyleman, Rose: Fairies and Chimneys. Doran. 

(d) Fyleman, Rose: The Fairy Flute. Doran. 

(e) Thompson, Blanche J.: Silver Pennies. Macmillan. 

(f) Wiggin and Smith: Pinafore Palace. Doubleday, Page. 

(g) Stevenson, Robert Louis: A Child’s Garden of Verses. Scribner. 
(h) Segmiller, Wilhelmina: A New Garden of Verses. 

(i) Huber, Bruner & Curry: The Poetry Book, Vol. I. Rand, McNally. 
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ENGLISH COURSES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 





T. H. McMILLAN 
Mississippi Delta State Teachers College 





A study of old catalogues of six normal schools reveals the fact that 
fifteen years ago almost every course in English was taken over di- 
rectly from a corresponding course in the four-year academic colleges. 
Only three per cent had any claim to originality. Although some had 
been renamed, an examination of the contents shows plainly that the 
work was identical with some standard classical course. Frequently 
this renamed course was an abridgment or a compend of the course 
from which it was copied. 

A brief study of the 1925 and 1926 catalogues of forty-four! of the 
four-year state-supported teachers colleges and normals shows that a 
great change has occurred. The three per cent of characteristically 
teachers-college courses has increased to seventeen and three-tenths 
per cent, and nearly all these have had their origin within the teach- 
ers college. The curriculum makers, no longer fearful of leaving the 
classic path, are offering a wide range of attractive courses, compris- 
ing content, method, and almost every possible combination of content 
and method. The whole movement is a bold evidence of fearlessness 
in establishing any course satisfying a definite professional need. 

Ignoring courses given less than three days per week, the frequency 
of occurrence of the various courses offered is given below. By “fre- 
quency” we mean the number of terms in which, in the aggregate, a 
course or a combination of that course is given. Thirteen of the insti- 
tutions have calendars providing for three terms a year, counting the 
summer, and thirty-one have four, including the summer term. A 
recitation period of approximately an hour is general. 


CURRENT ENGLISH COURSES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Freshman Composition and Rhetoric .....------------------------- 97 
NN SILER eee ee ace ee Rea aR 76 
See aE a eee ee ee 72 
RT EER 57 
EEE Ee ee ee a ee eae 56 
Oe BN SS ee ee ee 52 
Teaching of H. S. and Junior H. S. Literature and Composition__----_- 48 


Journalistic Composition 


‘The list is given at the end of the article. 
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Advanced Composition and Rhetoric 
Children’s Literature 
Modern Drama 
Teaching English in the Elementary School _....__________________ 35 
Debate and Argumentation 


SN ey ak ae ee 39 
a i een mie ounintseminmenseesuasis 25 
|. 7 eee 25 
CN NS EEE ae 24 
I aN a ca schism aicguinee snares 23 
a a ao css Sacre ca Manes Scans dain ent Rin eccvsbesecies oe 23 
as 21 
EE OE OEE Eee es 20 
So a a eee 18 
Appreciation of English Literature .............._.______________ 18 
History of the English Language -__-_-.._....---._______________ 16 
I a csc rs scone iets mw mi ere sdeann oeesmecee ice 14 
I nics wig oh os asl epun encocrce pert eicicoseear 14 
EE EEL EE” EE eee 14 
el ce Ss 14 
I ic eniners meemc emia 13 
I nan elds nnsencnctee inl vSveviatunnes exten 13 
I a staan emia clcndissianieninmraue aiiencecees 13 
I ssssaelic Siete goss noe 13 
OE Eee eee 10 
ES EEE 10 
ES EE Se eee 10 
Nee ein ce enon 10 
CT BO nn i ci enieenecncen. aiden 
SS ESR ET eee ety eee 9 
rene eocee ene world Literature. .................<........<.... 8 
EE eS Rare ee ere 7 
Nee ce wimcinininmcnuinnnwescnmeaccinn 7 
eunior tign-enco! Literature ................................... 7 
Nee en oicaom nisms ncseierepameanrmes 7 
Ca nas So aleharlas atv cg inbound 6 
Poetic Technique and Composition ~.................-..-.....-.... 6 
Penn een Ott ENG POOEe ng 8 iene mceeccnncemesacce 6 
rset ew adininmemmmecaiaaiow 6 
Leneuses for Primary Grades ......................._........... 6 
Miscellaneous (each occurring fewer than six times), aggregate___-_- 67 


The general table shows the frequency of presentation of the dif- 
ferent courses. It is evident that some of the characteristically teach- 
ers-college courses are among the leaders. It will, however, necessi- 
tate a grouping of these courses into classes to show the actual nature 
of the present offerings in English. The divisions selected seem the 
clearest possible. The determination of courses in the fifth class has 
been especially watched, that content courses masquerading under ed- 
ucational titles might be excluded. The miscellaneous group which 
closes the first list has been divided into its catalogue titles. 


ENGLISH COURSES BY GROUPS 

1. Composition and Rhetoric 
Freshman Composition and Rhetoric 
Public Speaking and Oral English 
IT sc sans cp ealaar cian because 45 
Advanced Composition and Rhetoric ----..----------------------- 45 
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I UR cite plage epinsio mnie easenaantiS 
EE SEE ene 
I dh sical insacbietanistlniasicincerortantcni 
SESE ES EIS LRM Re eet AE ie Eve at meee 
i a as lei deeiedeilsan non clincoaebioiaeaiahonaen 


2. English Literature and related subjects 


I alae ensan ab ceased in sinlainlnahab ein ii 
i 
ea ON 2 ERS aE Re em ae ene eee eee 
ES AEE Sa ieee narra 
ES LLL NEL ADEA I A EA 
ee eee eee 
te at AE EE AIOE ete TE, eran Seen a ae ne eT ee NEE 
EE SEE ER Se eee cen 
Appreciation of English Literature -..........-.--..--.--..---.. 
| ESE RGadaSeee ea  e S eee ee 
ONE EEE LLL LAE ILS CALNE TG A AL 
OEE LLC ALENT 
CS EEE es eae 
SERENE IE ES a Oe ene ER 
ES EDS EE Eee eae eee Meera ee 
SEEDED TELA 
EN SELLE LEELA LS LTE LA 
EEE aa 
Literary Criticism ~....... EN en ees EE ee 
EE EEE EEE EEE 
I ae ia leigh eameaeniniaiace 
en EEE LALA TE 
rr TOORIG nd cncmcaeemonaemnanocsaamnne 
| (al er aa eee 
ES ER ee ero 
SESE RES SS RAE MRR RON ieee) Ee eas 
EE LT Ae 
EEN ES EES EA eee a 
SUT IE AUNETOORD LAUOPREUITS ...nnancccwceccecnccscncnscucene 
I dc clap hia enineamninginin 
EE EES eee 
EE AL ETE 
ESE TC SRE a AS aT ae eR EE eRe eee 


3. American Literature and related subjects 


I Ca OO asian eesiderenilin nba cvab ein noennemiennines 
OE SLL LEE LTA TA ALTE 
I a ase ee rete miinmmninings 
enna Ie CR ONOIND  . .  . ansmemetamdinanmunuesimaic 
SESS aaa NE ee ee EEE ee 
ae 
SED SSUES EERE ERIE a eee ES ENG e 
SE Se Oe eee eee 
NPE IE ES ELL EL EPL TE CT OTE 
Fag eg a SA SI Sa Sea an NE ae ape 
Contemporary American Literature .........-.---...-..--.------ 
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4, Foreign Literature 


Nein get ao mia en emnenoennksoowecue 13 
Great Books and World Literature -_......------.-.--.-._-_____ 8 
ence aneabenen ces enka nas anaconsweincmcceanae 6 
ERTL SEE SE Ee a en ee ee a ee aT 4 
EES LE LEE LIT AR 3 
i aahaslsimininicntanansasaiiencmmaieen 2 
i se chai Gretna newness 2 
ha carina scones nt cian ee omernn minted Rak wintssanciaw 1 
EEE ES EE A 1 
ELLE EET EC aS 1 
las dcgijenccy pa ee a ipl since ised Sach nom 1 

NEE a rcs nliaten inches 42 


5. Distinctive Teachers-College Courses 
Teaching of H. S. and Junior H. S. Literature and Composition___. 48 





NE LEELA TE ee 41 
Teaching of English in the Elementary School_____-.________-_____ 35 
EN EE EE ee ee ee ere 25 
CN irr ansakermeiediom mc waaaenes 18 
Is eb einmicnese mineapracumeuvenaeas 14 
I pata ec snide a 
Junior Tiep-ence: Eaverature __.............................-.- 7 
Eeneuaes 20r toe reamary Grades ............ 252.62... 6 
LLL TE IS ae a oe 
The Teaching of Silent and Oral Reading______----._------_--_-- 2 
I ia hn se a eVioimcalediencdsiabaesinicni 1 

a a cea cecm eh ete ich ioc emai aed 207 

6. Grammar and Language formation, etc. 

NE IDE SEN ON ELE ET 23 
Binpory of the English Language ............................-~- 16 
ES ARERR OED ERAS EE I eee a ee er a eee mE 13 
I sel a cetacean wanes 7 
as slain cea aabera png alte 3 

ape EIST es SS SRD Ee A ore ee are Oe en ee eT ee 62 
Total of distinctive Teachers-College Courses___..-..------------- 207 
EEE EE Se ae ee 985 
Percentage of Teachers-College Courses of All Courses__._---~--- 17.3% 


RANGE AND CONTENT OF THE DISTINCTIVE TEACHERS- 
COLLEGE COURSES 


The seventeen and three-tenths per cent of courses which are pecul- 
iar to the teachers college represent a varied field. Professional read- 
ing alone has been taken over bodily from the elocutionary curriculum. 
Some courses, such as “Children’s Literature,” “Story Telling,” and 
“Presentation of Plays,” are obviously offshoots from such other teach- 
ers-college courses as “The Teaching of Literature.” The latter is, 
of course, the original; so we see that there is a tendency for the 
original course to subdivide as material for its presentation increases. 
In some of the great schools of education this movement toward sub- 
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division is in full swing. It is altogether the natural way for a 
School of Education to grow, expanding its own materials as they 
develop. The state-controlled teachers colleges, however, are, because 
of their peculiar limitations, unable to present the individual courses. 
These, therefore, still cling to the assembled courses, which offer 
within a brief time instruction in all phases of teaching high-school 
or junior-high-school literature. 

It will be noted that the English and American literary content 
units still dominate the field of the 1,192 courses. This seems to be 
true because of three reasons, which are here given in the order of 
their importance as determined by the purpose determining the offer- 
ing of the course. 

First—Prospective and present teachers, not only of English, but 
of other subjects, demand courses of literature to enrich their back- 
ground. Of the courses offered here, 116 have this clearly in view. 

Second—The instructors in many cases prefer to give method simul- 
taneously with content. This is evident in 41 courses. 

Third—Insufficient preparation afforded by many of the secondary 
schools to prospective English teachers make intensive teachers- 
college courses in certain phases of English an absolute necessity. In 
the case of composition, the inadequate preparation of many students 
is so marked that 17 teachers colleges offer a no-credit sub-college 
preparatory course in composition. Three offer the same type of 
course in literature. 

From the catalogues it would seem that the teachers colleges are 
still preparing more elementary than secondary teachers. There are 
123 elementary-school teachers’ courses to 74 of the secondary type. 
The main factors in this majority are “Children’s Literature,” “Read- 
ing’ courses, and the “Teaching of English (language) in the Ele- 
mentary School.” Thus these teachers colleges seem mainly to be 
concerned with the preparation of elementary teachers. 

In all except two of the catalogues examined there were required 
composition and rhetoric courses for the freshman year. In the other 
composition courses one notes the effort to equip teachers in such 
courses as “Public Speaking,” “Oral English,” and “Journalistic Eng- 
lish Composition.” In some cases the last-mentioned course was defi- 
nitely a course of training for work with school publications. 


SUMMARY 


It is evident from the study that teachers colleges are engaging in a 
double undertaking—the development of students in content and in 
methods of instruction. Some of the work in content is blended with 
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work in methods so as to be inseparable. This constitutes a new kind 
of subject matter, altogether professional and peculiar to teachers 
colleges. The content work is of two sorts. Some of it deals directly 
with materials for instruction. Much of it is, however, probably not 
intended to present what will be inculcated directly into pupils, but is 
a contribution to the personal cultural and scholarly background of 
the teacher himself. Some of the work in content is, at present, 
clearly supplementing the preparatory training of the prospective 
teachers as received in poor high schools and elementary schools. 

It is not yet possible to predict what the teachers college of the 
future will have for its curriculum in English. Probably the type of 
subject matter which does for students what their preliminary school- 
ing should have done will drop off. The specifically professional ma- 
terial is clearly growing. It includes a combination of content and 
methods the proportions and the blending of which are as yet far 
from established. One would surmise that the purely cultural mate- 
rials, surely necessary to a teacher, are not likely to be dropped out— 
particularly, perhaps, as the teachers colleges go more and more into 
the field of training instructors for service in high schools. 


SCHOOLS WHOSE CATALOGS WERE EXAMINED 


California—Fresno, State Teachers College; San Diego, State Teachers College; 
San Jose, State Teachers College. 


Georgia—Athens, State Normal. 

Iilinois—Charleston, State Normal; DeKalb, State Normal; Southern (Carbon- 
dale), State Normal. 

Indiana—Terre Haute, State Normal. 

Iowa—Cedar Falls, State Teachers College. 

Kansas—Emporia, State Teachers College; Pittsburg, State Teachers College. 

Kentucky—Bowling Green, State Teachers College. 

Louisiana—Natchitoches, State Normal. 

Massachusetts—Bridgewater, State Normal. 


~Michigan—Kalamazoo, State Normal. 


Mississippi—Hattiesburg, State Teachers College. 

Missouri—Cape Girardeau, State Teachers College; Kirksville, State Teachers 
ones Maryville, State Teachers College; Warrensburg, State Teachers 

ollege. 

Nebraska—Chadron, State Normal and Teachers College; Kearney, State Normal 
and Teachers College; Peru, State Normal and Teachers College. 

New Mexico—Silver City, State Teachers College. 

North Carolina—Greenville, State Teachers College. 

North Dakota—Valley City, State Teachers College. 

Ohio—Bowling Green, State Teachers College; Kent, State Teachers College. 

Oklahoma—Ada, State Teachers College; Alva, State Teachers College; Durant, 
State Teachers College; Tallequah, State Teachers College. 

South Dakota—Aberdeen, State Normal; Madison, State Normal; Spearfish, State 
Normal; Springfield, State Normal. 

Tennessee—Johnson City, State Teachers College. 
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Texas—Commerce, State Teachers College; Canyon, State Teachers College; Den- 
ton, State Teachers College. 
Virginia—Farmville, State Teachers College; Fredericksburg, State Teachers 
eenees Harrisonburg, State Teachers College; Radford, State Teachers 
ollege. 


(Of the above institutions, thirteen had calendars providing for three terms, 
including the summer term, and thirty-one offered four terms, including the sum- 
mer term.) 
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A SCHOOL FOR THE GRANDSONS OF SAMURAI 





LOIS JOHNSON ERICKSON 
Takamatsu, Japan 





The Tsukiji Primary School is two miles from my home in the city 
of Takamatsu, Japan. Will you go with me for a visit there this 
sunny morning in February? Down the middle of the streets we 
walk, fascinated with their mixture of the East and the West—gen- 
tlemen attired in correct blue serge and overcoats; women in striped 
silk kimono and soft purple crepe haori; countrymen in coarse blue 
and white cotton, cut much like the garments of the women; coolies 
in tights, with their backs decorated with huge Chinese characters 
advertising the trade of their masters; babies toddling to the middle 
of the street, their little red kimonos so padded that they seem to roll; 
bicycles everywhere, and baby carriages. Here comes a man on a 
wheel carrying a couple of planks fifteen feet long over his shoulder; 
there is a woman with three young palm trees tied to the back of her 
bicycle; they look like the waving tail of some huge bird. Here is a 
boy with so many wooden boxes tied behind him that we cannot see 
his head after he passes us. Here is a faithful old lady of over sixty 
pushing her invalid husband in a baby carriage made especially for 
him. Here isa lonely jinrikisha. Here is a four-seated “body” (the 
Japanese call it “bowday!”) on a Ford chassis, with sixteen well- 
packed passengers. Here is a two-wheeled cart drawn by two women 
and a little furry cow. 

We pass shops selling fish, and fruit and vegetables, and meat and 
clothing, and sewing machines, and graphophones, and radio sets, and 
groceries from America, and wooden shoes, and incense, and wonder- 
ful brocades. In spite of the natty new plate-glass windows in many 
places, we can reach up and touch the eaves of almost any of them. 
Here is a great granite bank building that would do credit to any city 
anywhere. There goes an up-to-date tramcar. We cross the track 
and enter the imposing iron gate of the Tsukiji Primary School. 

Before going on into the long, low, unpainted building, let us look 
at the little shrinelike structure on the left—the repository for the 
imperial photographs. It is of concrete, decorated with a big, gold- 
lacquered chrysanthemum crest, and it looks a little like a small vault 
in a Western cemetery. The pictures enshrined there are to the Jap- 
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anese sacred. In case of fire, their rescue is of supreme importance. 
Many teachers have lost their lives in trying to save them or have 
committed suicide because of failure in their attempt to do so. For 
this reason these little fireproof shrines are being built on the school 
grounds all over Japan. 

The school building itself is like three enormous capital H’s laid 
side by side. The transverse is a long covered passageway paved with 
stone. The classrooms form the uprights, and the inclosed spaces are 
playgrounds. All the walls along these courts consist of sliding doors, 
half wood and half opaque windowglass. There is no second story. 
Except in the largest cities, where breathing room is scarce, this is the 
general plan for all the primary schools of the country. 

We wander along the great middle corridor, meeting no one. Then 
at a venture we turn into one of the courts. Fifty pairs of little 
wooden clogs, with red velvet thongs, lie on the pavement. Many are 
stamped with gay pictures of children in red and blue and green. It 
is the classroom of the Girls’ First Grade, Section I. We call a greet- 
ing and gingerly push back a bit of the wall. Instantly the teacher is 
bowing us a greeting and urging us inside the room. She is a bright- 
faced girl in a wadded upper garment, red plaited skirt, black stock- 
ings, and leather shoes. Fifty pairs of shiny black eyes are on us— 
little girls in the wadded cotton of their ancestors, girls in pink sweat- 
ers and green velvet skirts, girls in little blue serge middy suits, with j 
bobbed hair. Our hearts incline to the wadded kimono, for there is i 
no attempt made to heat the building, even when winds from Siberia 
blow bitterly and ice in the courts does not melt all day. 

The lesson is in arithmetic. Little Miss Teacher is right up with 
her profession. She has numberless devices for making things inter- 
esting. The blackboard is decorated with pine trees, mountains, lit- 
tle girls, and flowers, all skillfully woven into the story that is teach- 
ing the children to “figure.” Each little girl who answers her ques- 
tion correctly is given a generous round of applause. A shower of 
number cards is thrown into the back of the room, and the children 
scramble for the combinations that will make a certain sum. There 
is plenty of noise, but no confusion. 

But here is the principal, who has heard about us somehow and 
has come to do the honors. Bows; felicitations; apologies; thanks; 
bows. And now for some general questions. There are over eleven 
hundred children in this school, and twenty-six teachers, twelve of 
whom are women. The boys and girls are taught separately from the 
beginning, but they do not have separate playgrounds. (This in 
reply to our surprised questions at recess.) Each child is supposed 
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to pay ten cents a month tuition, but this is not required of the very 
poor. There are six grades in the school, and the entire course of 
study is compulsory. About half of the graduates continue their 
studies in schools of higher grade. The subjects studied are Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Ethics, Music, Drawing, Manual Training, 
Physical Education, and Nature Study. In the fourth year Nature 
Study becomes Science, and in the fifth the history and geography of 
Japan are added. In the sixth year foreign geography is taught; 
but, owing to the difficulty of reading Japanese, the children do not 
seem to learn more of this subject than American children do in the 
third or fourth grade. Two thousand Chinese characters have to be 
mastered in the Primary School. The course is uniform all over the 
country. The textbooks on Ethics show pictures of first fruits offered 
at the family shrine and tell hero stories of filial piety. In the read- 
ers there are tales of the sun goddess and her love for the land of her 
descendants. 

But now the principal is bowing us along the stone corridor and 
across the sand-covered court to take a look at the laboratory. Nota 
sprig of green is to be seen on the playgrounds, except two or three 
sad-looking palm trees in tubs. The laboratory is quite a credit to 
the school. It is extensive and well equipped for simple experiments 
in physics and chemistry and for studying the elements in biology. 
In addition, there is a brave array of “specimens” of all kinds col- 

lected by the children and their teachers. Two girls engaged in some 

experiment stand and bow as we pass them on our way out. 
Beyond the laboratory are the neatly kept gardens, the various beds 
} carefully labeled with wooden markers in Chinese characters. There 
are bees, too, and birds in wooden cages with wire doors, and fish in 
tanks, and white rabbits. On now to a music classroom, where a 
young man at the piano is teaching a class of two hundred girls sight 
singing. Nature has not been overgenerous in endowing them for 
: the task, but they are at least perfecting themselves in the mechanics 
' of their endeavor. Next is a class in drawing, and we must confess 
ourselves beaten here. Practice in learning to paint the awful Chi- 
nese characters is turned to good account in other lines of art, and 
almost any little Japanese child can draw a picture that an American 
adult would be proud of. We had one of our rare snows a week 
ago, and the walls are covered with sketches of snow men, all full of 
“pep” and character. 

Now for a roomful of second-grade urchins in little black cotton 
suits, with trousers to their ankles, struggling with the evil genius of 
Japan—the Chinese characters! For, in spite of the country’s brave 
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endeavor to educate her masses and her pride in being one of the 
world’s most literate nations, the fact remains that the graduates of 
the primary schools can only with difficulty read even a letter written 
by an educated person! And this in spite of having learned two 
thousand characters! The hardest work done by postgraduate stu- 
dents of the imperial universities has to do with the study of their 
own language, or comes about because it must be done in an Occi- 
dental tongue. The little fellows of the second grade have started out 
bravely. Beside each plain, little, well-scarred desk is tied a pad of 
newspaper fifteen inches by twelve, on which the child practices his 
characters with India ink and writing brush. They are made so large 
in this grade that only one can be written on a sheet of the practice 
tablet. 

Now to the teachers’ room for a cup of tea, a piece of sponge cake, 
and a bit of talk. Here is a clock made ninety years ago from a model 
some Dutchman had at Nagasaki before the people of other nations 
were allowed to come into the country. It has a queer metal arm, 
which ticks like a metronome, and the numerals are in Chinese; but 
it still goes! The principal brings us books and pictures, readers 
which tell of Washington, and Franklin, and Edison, and Niagara, 
and the Panama Canal. Then he shows us pictures of the children 
below normal physically, who camped for three weeks last summer 
vacation in the old Castle Grounds so that they might be thoroughly 
looked over and prescribed for. O, they are doing things here in 
Japan! In spite of a lack of money which would paralyze effort in 
wealthier countries, in spite of freezing weather and little bare feet, 
in spite of the unspeakable incubus of the Chinese characters still 
clinging to a language for which they were never fitted, the Japanese 
are going ahead bravely, ever teaching, ever learning! 
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DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING THE SMALL JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL IN REALIZING THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF REORGANIZATION 





R. RAY SCOTT 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 





The junior high school is the creation of educational theorists. Of 
course, it assumes rather diverse manifestations, but these are chiefly 
administrative and do not indicate seriously conflicting theories as to 
the fundamental nature and purposes of the new institution. In his 
efforts to adjust the administrative machinery so as best to realize the 
purposes of the intermediate school, the administrator finds his task 
influenced by many factors, prominent among which is the size of the 
unit he has to deal with. It is the writer’s purpose to show that the 
small junior high school, because of its smallness, cannot adequately 
realize its objectives except through a modification of the plans com- 
monly advocated for the junior high school. The real question in the 
background of the writer’s mind is whether a small junior high school 
can exist at all and be worthy of the name. If it could be demon- 
strated how such an institution might attain the ends commonly ac- 
cepted as belonging to the reorganized school, an affirmative answer 
to the question would be found. That is the form our discussion will 
take. 

PLAN OF PROCEDURE 

The plan of procedure will be to set forth these ends, to show 
wherein the small junior high school is at a disadvantage in employ- 
ing the means commonly advocated to realize them, and to suggest 
possible means for removing the difficulties or circumventing them. 


SPECIAL PURPOSES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 

What are, then, the purposes which are peculiar to the intermediate 
school and not shared in common with education on the secondary 
level? It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the reorganized 
school is an “adolescents’ school.” In fact, that is its chief justifica- 
tion. Secondly, intermediate education must be individualized suffi-~ 
ciently to allow for a wide range of ability, interests, temperament, 
and vocational destination; and it must in other ways provide for 
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these differences. Thirdly, recognizing that the intermediate school 
is the last school many children will attend, it is desirable to provide 
opportunities for children to discover themselves in relation to the 
opportunities of life. Fourthly, for the same reason as in number 
three, it is desirable to furnish a chance for laying foundations in 
vocational training. Professor Leonard Koos and others have pointed 
out that the junior high school will serve other subsidiary and inci- 
dental purposes, such as economizing the pupil’s time, relieving the 
building congestion, relieving teachers, retaining children in school, 
and securing better scholarship. The first four purposes are funda- 
mental and will serve to illustrate the type of problem confronting 
the small junior high. It must be taken as axiomatic that no school 
which does not adjust itself to these ends and seek them consistently 
is entitled to the name “junior high school.” 


PROBLEM PRESENTED BY THE First AIM: CAN THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH PROVIDE 
FOR THE NATURE OF THE ADOLESCENT? 

It is a well-known fact that there is periodicity in ontogeny, though 
this should not be confused with the salutory theory of development, 
for which sufficient evidence cannot be found. Adolescence has long 
been recognized as a more or less clearly defined period, and the fol- 
lowing characteristics have been commonly ascribed to the adolescent: 
(1) a rapid gain in weight and height, together with rather striking 
physical changes associated with the ripening of the sex functions; 
(2) an intensifying of the emotional and sensational life, accom- 
panied by a tendency to emotional instability; (3) an awakened sense 
of personal worth or dignity; (4) a broadening of social interests, 
especially with regard to the opposite sex; (5) enlargement of the 
intellectual interests. Students of adolescence would extend this list 
indefinitely, but additional points would simply be a refinement of the 
five characteristics mentioned. 

A proper regard for the physical nature of the adolescent child 
would suggest a wise supervision of the physical exercises and games, 
along with hygiene instruction which would not neglect the matter 
of sex. There is no reason why the small school may not as ade- 
quately care for this phase of adolescence as the large school, pro- 
vided it recognizes health as one of the major objectives of education. 
We can, therefore, dispense with further discussion of this point. 

The increasing vividness of the emotional and sensory life calls for 
a sympathetic handling of the activities provided by the school, so that 
the emotions experienced will be beneficial and so that any psycho- 
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pathic symptoms will be normalized. Again, the small school is not 
especially handicapped in meeting the needs, the problem being one of 
securing the right kind of teachers. This matter, then, need not 
occupy us further. 

The third trait mentioned—namely, an awakened sense of personal 
worth or dignity—may be disposed of in a similar manner. With 
sympathetic, skillful teachers, and an inclination to place responsibil- 
ity on the pupils, any school, regardless of size, can amply provide for 
this aspect of adolescence. 

The junior high school attempts to meet the developing social inter- 
ests of youth by cultivating a rich group play life, by employing social- 
ized recitations, and by cultivating the so-called “extra-curricular ac- 
tivities.’ These measures are not seriously affected by the size of the 
school. 

We come, then, to the fifth characteristic—enlargement of the intel- 
lectual interests. Here the intermediate school has a great opportu- 
nity. Its very existence is a protest against the narrow, stifling cur- 
riculum of the old seventh and eighth grades. Adolescent minds are 
omnivorous. Their curiosity is all the more effective because they 
have acquired enough concrete experience to make many things intel- 
ligible which formerly have been beyond their reach. In general, the 
junior-high way of providing for this need has been to “enrich the cur- 
riculum” and employ specialized teachers. Now, it is apparent that 
the fullness of the curriculum will hinge upon the side of the teaching 
staff. The outcome in the small school is that the number of electives 
is reduced to a minimum, and sometimes the minimum is zero. Can 
the small junior high school adequately provide for the intellectual 
interests of the adolescent? We are bound to conclude that it cannot 
do so as fully as the large school with its diversified curriculum and its 
corps of specialists. The need can be partially met, however, by en- 
riching the content of the courses that are offered. This has been 
done with great success by competent teachers. Composite courses 
in mathematics, science, and social studies have made it possible to in- 
troduce a wider range of significant experience. In a field such as 
science it has been realized that an individual needs contact with a 
wide range of matters on both an intellectual and a manipulative basis. 
If he shows ability to understand more than another individual, there 
are extra reading, extra project work, reports, and soon. The process 
is really one of condensing many experiences into the formal limits of 
a rather narrow curriculum. It would be interesting to describe in 
detail a typical case of enrichment of this kind, such as the subject, 
“Community Life and Civic Problems,” taught in the eighth grade of 
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the “Laboratory Schools” of the University of Chicago, but the scope 
of this paper will not permit. 


PROBLEM PRESENTED BY THE SECOND AIM: CAN THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH 
ADEQUATELY RECOGNIZE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES? 

When we come to the second major function of the junior high 
school, the case for the small school is not so simple. The usual ways 
of providing for individual differences are: offering a number of dif- 
ferent courses, offering a variety of electives, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, grouping by ability, and other devices which tend to approach 
individualized instruction. 

“Four or five curricula are ample; fewer than that number take in- 
dividual differences too little into account,’”? says Professor Davis. 
Now, how is a small school to offer four or five curricula? James M. 
Glass refers to the difficulty when he remarks: “The junior high school 
cannot do less than offer a fine-arts curriculum if the principle of indi- 
vidual differences which it accepts in theory is to function in prac- 
tice.”* In another place, after speaking about specialized commer- 
cial courses for those who will not get into the senior high, he re- 
marks: “However, only the large schools can meet the needs of this 
minority of commercial pupils without serious interference with the 
more general courses which should be offered to the majority of com- 
mercial pupils, who will continue into the senior high school.”* The 
present emphasis of junior-high-school experts seems to be for a cur- 
riculum core, with as many electives as are feasible, in deference to 
individual differences. This is to take the place of a multiplication of 
parallel curricula. Now, it is apparent that the smaller a school is, 
the nearer it approaches the core curriculum, and, therefore, the less 
provision it makes for different kinds of ability and different voca- 
tional destination. It appears to the writer that there is no remedy 
for this situation. It is one of the penalties of living in a small town, 
which, no doubt, will be compensated for in some other way. Any 
adequate realization of this function will have to come from other 
means than multiple courses and numerous electives. 

When we look at the extra-curricular activities, the case is not much 
better. There are schools in which organizations exploiting these in- 
terests run as high as thirty. Now, a school of two hundred students, 


*The student who wishes to pursue this further would do well to consult Ex- 
perimental Curriculum-Making mm the Social Sciences, by J. Montgomery Gambrill. 

*Junior High-School Education, Calvin O. Davis, p. 113. 

"Curriculum Practices in the Junior High School and Grades 5 and 6, James M. 
Glass, p. 72. 

‘Ib., p. 78. 
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if the children could be evenly divided among thirty clubs, which, of 
course, could not be done, would average less than seven members to 
the club. What actually happens in the small school is that the indi- 
vidual’s choice of clubs is so limited that many pupils, no doubt, are 
denied the opportunity to develop some real interest. A partial solu- 
tion might be found in organizing a club, such as a “hobby club,” in 
which each individual is encouraged to cultivate his particular inter- 
est, collaborating with such other children as have the same interest. 
Of course, skilled counsel would be lacking, for the supervising teacher 
could hardly be an entomologist, musician, debater, dramatist, and 
camera fiend all rolled into one. 

In the discussion of individual differences it is usually not clearly 
brought out that differences fall into two categories: (1) differences 
in the kind of interest and ability possessed, and (2) differences in 
the amount of ability. Hitherto our discussion has dealt only with the 
first category ; we shall now deal with the second. The methods used 
by the junior high school for recognizing differences of this kind are 
homogeneous grouping and other devises for individualizing instruc- 
tion. It is here that the small school will find its greatest opportunity 
for performing this general function. With the methods of testing 
now available, even a small school can be divided into ability groups; 
and, of course, supervised study and individual attention can be given 
as readily in a small school as in a large one, provided the teacher- 
pupil ratio is the same. The committee which summarized the results 
of the statistical study reported in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, says that pupils 
do not naturally fall into ability groups, and that ability grouping 
does not satisfactorily solve the problem of adjusting schools to indi- 
vidual differences. However, Mr. Buckingham supports the practice 
by pointing out the obvious fact that it narrows the range of ability 
to be dealt with in a given group, and, therefore, certainly improves 
the teaching situation. Schools will be found so small that they can- 
not have three different sections in a subject. In such circumstances 
the teacher can differentiate the subject matter within a given class 
for the ability groups present, and can utilize his knowledge of a child’s 
ability as a guide in the supervision of his study. 

Any plan which does away largely with mass instruction is a step 
in the direction of providing for individual differences in ability. 
Such a plan tends to remove the factor of size as affecting the effi- 
ciency of a school—always assuming, of course, that the small school 
can employ as competent teachers as the large. It is the writer’s 
opinion that the movement variously known as the “Dalton Labora- 
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tory Plan,” the “Winnetka Plan,” etc., is destined to usher in a new era 
in education, in which the subordinating of mass instruction to indi- 
vidual instruction and the practical realization of the principle of 
“self-activity” which we have talked so much about will put the small 
school on a footing with the large. In fact, aside from physical equip- 
ment, such as laboratories and libraries, and the competency of the 
teachers, it might even be shown that the smaller school will be less 
handicapped in approaching its objectives than the large school. We 
must not, however, be too sanguine, for until we can find some means 
of equalizing educational opportunities, which is largely a financial 
problem, the individual pupil in the smaller institution who seeks to 
branch away from the core curriculum will soon run into the problem 
of adequate supervision. Each person educates himself, to be sure; 
but teachers have a réle to play, and we have often been told that one 
of the points of superiority of the junior high school is its provision 
for departmentalized teaching—i. e., specialists. To disarm criticism 
at this point, it might be mentioned that we are not overlooking the 
fact that a large part of education should be social, in school as well as 
out; that social consciousness is developed by participation in group 


activities; and that a larger social interchange is possible in a large 
school society. 


PROBLEM PRESENTED BY THE THIRD AIM: CAN THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH PROVIDE 
ADEQUATELY FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE? 

In seeking to make a child conscious of his own interests, his strong 
and weak points, as viewed from the standpoint of life’s opportunities, 
the reorganized school has adopted such devices as broadening and 
finding, or exploratory, courses and vocational and educational coun- 
seling. 

The exploratory courses offer a problem in curriculum administra- 
tion, and we run into the kind of obstacle discussed under the head of 
enriching the curriculum to provide for the expanding intellectual in- 
terests of adolescents. How can an institution with limited staff 
offer a sufficient variety of such courses to really serve the purpose 
intended? The writer believes it cannot be done. The principle to be 
followed is to offer as much of this work as the size of the staff will 
permit. As for the rest, special emphasis can be placed on counseling, 
since this is a matter which concerns only one pupil at a time. Some 
large schools find it possible to employ a teacher who does nothing but 
advise. If this system is superior to the plan of having a “home 
room,” or any plan which distributes the advising function over the 
teaching body, it is apparent that the small school is handicapped. 
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There is every reason to believe, however, that educational and voca- 
tional advice can be given just as successfully by those who actually 
teach the children. The counselor who follows that as a profession 
will be experienced in giving and interpreting psychological tests. 
Dr. W. C. Reavis has described in the School Review of March, 1925, 
how the Downey Individual Will-Temperament Test was used in the 
University of Chicago High School to aid pupils to improve their 
school work. It is desirable that at least some one member of the 
small junior high-school staff—it may be the principal—be sufficiently 
familiar with these scientific instruments to make use of them. There 
is no reason why a small school should not perform the function of 
guidance with a maximum of efficiency. If it does so, it may com- 
pensate somewhat for the lack of exploratory courses, but let it be 
remembered that guidance cannot take the place of finding courses. 


PROBLEM PRESENTED BY THE FOURTH AIM: CAN THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH Lay 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING? 

There is no phase of education more hazy than vocational education 
in schools which are not out-and-out vocational schools. In a certain 
sense, as has often been pointed out, all education is vocational. The 
tool subjects are required in most occupations, and every skill of mind 
or body and every worth-while emotional quality an individual might 
acquire can be turned to some good account in enhancing one’s voca- 
tional effectiveness. In fact, skills and emotional qualities which one 
develops in his general education often become prepotent in determin- 
ing his vocation. If this is what we mean by vocational foundations, 
then certainly all the education given in the junior high school is voca- 
tional, and the small school will perform the function to the extent 
that it brings about worth-while general education. There is, how- 
ever, a much more definite problem of vocational education than the 
problem of general education. Practice in performing the acts of a 
vocation under conditions like those to be met, accompanied by train- 
ing in an intelligent appreciation of these acts, might certainly be con- 
sidered vocational education in a definite sense. If the individual finds 
his way into a quite different occupation after having undergone such 
training, what might have been vocational education for him turns out 
to be something else. It must now be considered a part of his general 
training. This is what often happens in the junior high school where 
specific vocational training is given. We know that many children 
will leave school at the end of the ninth grade, but we cannot be cer- 
tain who they are and into what vocations they will go. This dilemma, 
together with certain other aspects of the matter which need not be 
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discussed here, has led many to conclude that the junior high school 
should not attempt specific vocational courses. It is the writer’s be- 
lief that this is a legitimate function where the school has the facili- 
ties to offer the courses. The work should, however, be elective. Vo- 
cational courses may serve as exploratory courses for certain individ- 
uals. The difficulties in offering vocational courses, aside from short- 
hand and typewriting, in schools which are not frankly trade schools, 
is so great that only large metropolitan schools will be able to do much 
with it. The small junior high school had best make no attempt to 
give vocational training except the commercial courses referred to 
above, which are skills valuable to every one. Even though the finan- 
cial obstacles could be overcome, there would still be the problem of 
determining what occupations to favor, since the offering would of 
necessity be very meager. What ground could be found to justify the 
choice of one vocation over another when almost every American com- 
munity presents a cross-section of vocational life? The children of a 
small school would present a cross-section in their vocational prefer- 
ences, if they had any; and to do justice to vocational education with- 
out discrimination, a large array of offerings would be necessary. 
This calls for a specialized teaching staff of ample numbers. The con- 
clusion of the matter is that vocational education beyond very narrow 
limits is a luxury which the small school cannot afford. This does not 
seem like an unfortunate situation, for it must be admitted that the 
amount of actual vocational training which a school can give a child 
during three years of his adolescence would not carry him far in the 
industrial world. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The foregoing discussion would seem to show that in several 
respects the small junior high school is handicapped in realizing its 
objectives, while in others it has the same chance a large school has. 
Examples of the former are: meeting the enlarging intellectual inter- 
ests of adolescents; providing for different kinds of ability through 
diversified curriculum; providing for different kinds of interests 
through extra-curricular activities; providing for exploration through 
courses; giving specific vocational training. Examples of the latter 
are: providing for the physical needs of adolescents ; providing for the 
increasing vividness of the emotional and sensory life at adolescence; 
providing for the new sense of personal worth and dignity at adoles- 
cence ; providing for new social interests at adolescence; providing for 
individual differences in kind of ability; giving vocational and educa- 
tional guidance through counseling. 
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2. The degree of success in meeting its objectives which the small 
junior high school can attain is sufficient to counterbalance those re- 
spects in which it suffers by comparison with the large school. In 
short, it is justified as a true intermediate school. 

3. The real justification of the small junior high school is not the 
measure in which it meets its objectives in comparison with the large 
school, but rather whether the type of service it renders is superior to 
that rendered by the traditional system. 











CAUSES OF ABSENCES IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, ARKANSAS 





R. VOYT HILL 
County Superintendent of Schools, Ozark, Ark. 





This study is undertaken for the purpose of securing definite infor- 
mation concerning causes for absences from the schools of Franklin 
County, Ark., for the school year 1925-26. The causes and their per- 
centages as found in Franklin County might be a criterion for deter- 
mining causes of absences throughout the entire state, since Franklin 
County is approximately a representative county. 

Franklin County is located in the western part of Arkansas. It is 
rectangular in shape, with its greatest extent north and south. The 
Arkansas River crosses it from west to east near the middle of the 
county. The northern part of the county is rolling and graduates into 
the foothills of the Ozark Mountains. The southern half of the county 
is smooth, and a good portion is level prairie. 

Cotton is the principal cash crop grown throughout the county, 
except in the extreme northern part, where no cotton is grown. There 
are many acres of grapes and strawberries grown in the central part 
of the county. There are coal fields in the east central and southern 
portions of the county. The northern part of the county furnishes 
timber. The Ozark National Forest includes several thousand acres 
of land in the northern part of the county. 


THE PROBLEM HERE STUDIED 


Public schools have been established for specific purposes. To 
achieve the optimum results for society, it is imperative that they 
have the best possible attendance. The problem is a matter that con- 
fronts every administrator and classroom teacher. No school can 
easily reach its ideal so long as it has irregular or insufficient attend- 
ance. As a step toward increasing the efficiency of the schools of 
Franklin County, Ark., it seemed wise to learn why pupils were irreg- 
ular in attendance. This study is the result of an endeavor to ascer- 
tain the causes of absences. 
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HOW THE DATA WERE GATHERED 


The following plan was adopted to ascertain why children were 
absent from school for the school year 1925-1926. A card contain- 
ing definite and specific directions for marking absences, together 
with seventeen possible causes for absence and blank spaces to contain 
other causes, was handed to all teachers. The causes listed were as 
follows: Truancy, mild personal sickness, severe personal sickness, 
sickness in the family, work for family support, work for commercial 
purposes, rain, high water, cold weather, snow, lack of clothing, indif- 
ference of pupil, indifference of parents, parents unable to control, bad 
roads, away from home, and dislike for teacher. Eight other causes 
were added by the teachers, as follows: Company at home, no books, 
no one to accompany, attending church services or funeral, promoted 
to next room, physical handicap, afraid of contagious disease, and rea- 
son unknown. 

In this study only those pupils who entered school are considered. 
No attempt was made to determine why some children never enrolled. 
Every pupil that entered school, regardless of the time he entered, 
was counted as a member of the school for the entire term of school. 
If a child was kept at home to help pick cotton and was not permitted 
to enter school until the third week, he was counted as absent for the 
first two weeks of school. When a pupil dropped out of school, he 
was counted as absent the remainder of the term. Every child who 
enrolled was counted on the roll so long as he remained a resident of 
the district. Absence due to non-residence was not regarded in fig- 
uring the percentage of attendance. Net possible attendance was ob- 
tained by deducting the absences due to non-residence from the gross 
possible attendance, and was secured by multiplying the total number 
of days taught in each school by the enrollment. It is as important 
to get the pupils to enter the schoo! at the beginning of the school year 
and remain in the school until the close of the term as it is to have reg- 
ular attendance between their entry and their withdrawal. 

It was felt that the teacher knew as well or better than any one 
else the reason or cause of each absence. She ascertained the true 
cause (it was done with reasonable accuracy and ease), and marked 
the absence accordingly, though the pupil might have given a reason 
that proved not to be valid. 

When school closed, the teacher made her report to the County Su- 
perintendent on a special blank, which was furnished her. The causes 
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were tabulated by the calendar month at the close of the term of school. 
The teachers were also asked to classify all the absences for each 
specific reason into two divisions, one column containing the number 
of absences by those pupils who lived one and one-half miles or less 
from school, and the other column containing the number of absences 
by pupils who lived more than one and one-half miles from school. 
This distance was used because Reavis in his study, Factors Controll- 
ing Attendance in Rural School, found it to be a significant distance 
in affecting attendance. 

The schools of Franklin County are operated, on the local district 
system, by local boards of directors. Schools are started and closed 
at the discretion of the local boards. The schools usually begin as 
soon as a majority of the residents have completed gathering their 
crops, and continue in session until their funds are exhausted, or until 
the attendance shows a marked decrease, or until the pupils are 
needed, or thought to be needed, as farm hands. 

In order to secure and maintain prompt and accurate marking of 
registers, explanations and discussions of the plan and system were 
given at the institutes and teachers’ meetings. Many of the registers 
were inspected by the County Superintendent when visiting the va- 
rious schools. Suggestions were given and corrections made when- 
ever there seemed to be a need. 

The codperation of the two parochial schools was sought and secured. 
They used a total of five teachers. Reports were received from all 
of their teachers. One of the teachers was paid from district and 
county funds, but the others were paid by the congregations. 

The terms, “Work for Commercial Purposes” and “Work for Fam- 
ily Support,” need to be defined so that they may be more clearly un- 
derstood. The latter was given the interpretation of work or employ- 
ment actually necessary to purchase or acquire food or clothing. No 
attempt was made to segregate the absences from tenant homes and 
from homes owned by the parents. Practically all of Franklin County 
is owned by small landholders. A large percentage of the farmers 
live on their own farms. 

If a man kept his children out of school to help pick his cotton when 
he was hiring help or attempting to hire help, or if to prevent having 
to hire help, such absences were marked, “Work for Commercial Pur- 
poses.” The teacher was the judge. Whenever absences were due to 
work, she marked them according to her knowledge of the financial 
rating and need of the parents. 
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TABLE I—ATTENDANCE, NON-RESIDENCE, AND ABSENCES 
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OnE AND |THREE AND| RurRAL 
ENTIRE Two More | Consott- | PAROCHIAL ee 
County | TEACHER | TEACHER DATED ScHooLs oat so 
Scuoots | Scuoots | ScHoots 
Gross possible attend- 
oS a ee 605,719 | 295,946 | 310,773 91,780 23,017 | 150,801 
Number of absences due 
to non-residence_ - -_-- 49,748 21,015 28,733 3,502 20 12,428 
Percentage of absences 
due to non-residence_- 8.21 tA 9.24 3.82 .08 8.24 
Net possible attendance] 555,971 | 274,931 | 282,040 88,278 23,197 | 138,373 
Number of absences__..} 129,532 78,102 51,430 18,968%4| 4,101 30,4251 
Percentage of absences_| 23.28 28.41 18.3 21.49 17.68 21.99 
Percentageofattendance] 76.72 71.59 81.7 78.51 82.32 78.01 








Gross possible attendance in Table I was found by multiplying the number of 
days taught in each schoolroom by the total enrollment and then totaling for the 
number of rooms. Net possible attendance was found by subtracting the absences 
due to non-residence from the gross possible attendance. 

The percentage of absences due to non-residence was found by using the gross 
possible attendance as a base. The percentage of absences (other causes) was 
found by using net possible attendance as a base. 

Table I should be read as follows: If every pupil that enrolled had attended 
school every day that the school was in session, there would have been a total of 
605,719 days of attendance; but since there were 49,748 absences due to non- 
residence, only 555,971 days of attendance could be expected, etc. 


Whenever pupils moved out of a school district, they were marked 
as non-residents. The same rule prevailed for pupils entering school 
who moved in from outside the district. 


ATTENDANCE, NON-RESIDENCE, AND ABSENCES 


During the school year 1925-1926 there were 14,82714 days of 
school taught in Franklin County. There was a total attendance of 
426,439 days and a total of 129,532 absences. The percentage of 
absences (every child who had enrolled was counted as on the roll as 
long as he remained a resident of the district) was found to be twenty- 
three and twenty-eight one-hundredths per cent of the enrollment. 
The percentage of attendance, therefore, was seventy-six and seventy- 
two one-hundredths per cent. 

Table I shows that eight and twenty-one one-hundredths per cent 
of the school children of Franklin County moved from one district 
into another district at some period of the year. In the rural dis- 
tricts the moving is done between the crop seasons, the major portion 
being done in December and the early part of January. From the 
table we conclude that the village folks do the most moving, since the 
schools with three and more teachers have a percentage of nine and 
twenty-four one-hundredths per cent due to non-residence; and it 
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would be even greater were the rural schools, with their percentage of 
three and eighty-two one-hundredths per cent, taken out. The schools 
in the mining districts have a higher percentage than the county as a 
whole. Moving among the patrons of the parochial schools appears 
to be a negligible factor, since they have only eight one-hundredths of 
absences due to non-residence. 


WHY ARKANSAS ATTENDANCE SEEMS OF LATE TO DECREASE 


There has been in late years a decrease both in the state and in 
various districts and counties of Arkansas in school enumeration, en- 
rollment, and average daily attendance. This is true in Franklin 
County. An explanation is here given. State and county school 
funds are apportioned on the basis of scholastic enumeration—i. e., 
the number of young people of the ages six to twenty, inclu- 
sive. Through some years it had grown to be the practice in 
various districts to pad the census enumeration in order to get 
more revenue from the state and county funds. It was, in con- 
sequence, also necessary to pad the enrollment and average daily at- 
tendance to prevent an open discrepancy between the: enumeration, 
enrollment, and average daily attendance. The State Department of 
Education set as one of its recent objectives the attainment of a true 
and accurate census report. The figures for enumeration, enrollment, 
and average daily attendance then began to decrease, as the regula- 
tions and machinery set in motion by the State Department of Edu- 
cation began to function. While the figures have diminished almost 
yearly, yet it is fairly certain that actually the enumeration, the en- 
rollment, and the average daily attendance have increased. In other 
words, the figures are more accurate than they used to be. 

It is interesting to note that for the last four years (1922 to 1926) 
the Franklin County enrollment constituted the same per cent of total 
state enrollment as the county enumeration constituted of the state 
enumeration. The per cent that the average daily attendance of 
Franklin County was of the average daily attendance in the state was 
relatively and slightly lower than the per cent that either the county 
enumeration or enrollment was of the state enumeration or enroll- 
ment, respectively. The per cent that the total enrollment in the 
county is of the county enumeration is, in this period, approximately 
the same as the total state enrollment is of the total state enumer- 
ation. In 1925-1926 the figures were seventy-eight and sixty-two 
one-hundredths per cent and seventy-nine and two one-hundredths per 
cent, respectively, which means that Franklin County has about the 
same per cent of enrollment as has the state. The per cent of attend- 
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ance (the per cent the average daily attendance is of the total enroll- 
ment) was in 1925-1926 slightly better in the state than in the county. 
The per cent of attendance was seventy and six-tenths per cent for the 
state, and for the county sixty-two and seventy-two one-hundredths 
per cent. This means that Franklin County was not quite up to the 
average county of the state in average daily attendance, though it was 
a median county in enrollment. Franklin County was proportionally 
the same in 1925-1926 as it was the three preceding years. 


MONETARY LOSS IN NON-ATTENDANCE 


The teacher cost is the same per day whether there be a few pupils 
in school or a perfect attendance. Franklin County expended $103,- 
909.80 for teachers’ salaries in 1925-1926. Franklin County main- 
tained schools adequate for all its pupils. But since twenty-three and 
twenty-eight one-hundredths per cent of the net possible attendance 
was absent, we are justified in saying that twenty-three and twenty- 


TABLE II—ABSENCES BY MONTHS (IN PERCENTAGES OF THE NET POSSIBLE 





























ATTENDANCE) 
OnE AND |THREE AND| RurRAL a 
ENTIRE Two More Conso.i- | PAROCHIAL D venneifed 
County | TEACHER | TEACHER DATED ScHOOLs S catenin 
Scuoots | Scnoots | ScHoo.ts eens 
EE een 20.11%} 22.02% 4.75% Se 2.68% 
(SE 22.34 23.15 13.59 BI ee 5.97 
September. ____.._---- 28.63 40.93 24.88 |, Bo ES 32.38 
ae 22.79 24.26 22.75 38.95 38.69%) 25.56 
November_-_____-____- 29.56 28 07 23.34 39.51 27 .88 23.93 
December___________- 24.04 30.05 16.93 21.81 16.10 21.29 
ee eee 18.47 21.94 14.02 15.40 13.63 18.23 
February. .....-...--- 21.10 25.51 15.58 17.20 9.58 20.07 
OO 25.92 32.22 18.05 20.98 16.35 19.74 
gE 24.43 38.62 18.52 22.92 10.87 22.10 
_ ~ = eee eee 21.70 47.91 18.20 26.45 14.33 24.46 
Batwe veer. ......<.- 23.28 28 .41 18.30 21.49 17.68 21.99 





This table is to be read as follows: During July, 20.11% of the net possible at- 
tendance of the entire county was absent from school; during August, 22.34%; etc. 


eight one-hundredths per cent of the teacher cost was lost, for it will 
take an equal amount of money to provide the opportunity which the 
absentees spurned. This amounted ot $24,190.20 for 1925-1926. 

Assuming the same percentage of absences to be true for the entire 
state of Arkansas, $1,846,733.17 was lost in 1925-1926. 

There is a greater loss to society than the monetary loss, however, 
for many of the pupils drop out of school in the early elementary 
grades and become in time a liability rather than an asset to society. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN VARIOUS MONTHS OF THE YEAR 


According to the data, July, August, January, and February are the 
best months for attendance, while November and September are the 
poorest months for attendance. It is noted that January and Feb- 
ruary are the two leading school months, both in the number of days 
taught and in the percentage of attendance. 

There was a forty-per-cent drop in the number of days taught from 
March to April, but there was a decrease of one and twenty-five one- 
hundredths per cent in the percentage of absences. While the number 
of days of school taught in May was only about one-half of the number 
taught in April, yet they equaled the number taught in September and 
were about sixteen per cent more than the number of days taught in 
October. The percentage of absences was less in May than in April 
or March. The attendance in May is practically as good as that in 
February, which was pointed out as being one of the best months of 
the year for attendance. May had a very high percentage of absences 
in the one and two-teacher schools; but since there were only ninety 
days of school taught in May in the one and two-teacher schools, we 
can hardly say that there was a fair sampling. All other schools have 
a fair rate for May. The attendance record for May is practically 
fifty per cent better than the record of either September or November. 

The data seem to indicate that the parents are willing to keep their 
children out of school to help gather the crop (cotton), but are not so 
willing to keep them at home to start a crop. Thus it occurs that 
April and May are better months for school than September and No- 
vember. 

September, October, and November are cotton-picking months. The 
data indicate that more absences were due to work in November than 
in October or September. This may be partially explained by the fact 
that several parents started their children to school after they had 
gathered a large part of the cotton crop, but found out in November 
that help could not be secured, and withdrew their children to help 
pick the cotton. 

There was a higher percentage of absences in the one and two- 
teacher schools than elsewhere. The county, as a whole, has twenty- 
three and twenty-nine one-hundredths per cent of absences, as com- 
pared with twenty-eight and forty-one one-hundredths per cent in the 
one and two-teacher schools. All other classes of schools were well 
under the county percentage of absences. 

To determine whether the size of the school in the open-country 
rural districts affected attendance, data for the seven consolidated 
schools using three or more teachers were compiled. The consoli- 
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dated schools had a lower percentage of absences for each month save 
October, which may be explained as follows: The one and two-teacher 
schools that were in session during October were located in the north- 


ern part of the county, thus outside the cotton belt. 


The 


relative 


percentage of absences was twenty-five per cent lower in the rural 


TABLE III—ABSENCES DUE TO SPECIFIED CAUSES (IN PERCENTAGES OF 
ToTAL ABSENCES) 














ONE AND |THREEAND| Rurau _—— 
ENTIRE Two More Consott- | PAROCHIAL cme 
County | TEACHER | TEACHER DATED ScHOOLs Semin 
Scuoots | Scnoors | ScHooLs 
Work for commercial 
purport... 00 36.45%) 37.52%) 34.85%] 44.85%) 61.84%} 35.06% 
Indifference of parents..| 18.94 17.76 20.72 15.47 1.88 22.54 
Mild personal sickness__| 15.81 13.44 19.32 14.84 22.09 16.80 
Work for family support 6.10 6.80 5.03 4.75 3.68 4.57 
Indifference of pupil___- 5.20 6.28 3.57 4.11 .02 3.98 
Away from home---_-_-- 37% 3.48 4.07 1.32 ve 6.41 
“See eae 3.35 3.45 3.20 3.94 4.61 3.58 
Other members of family ; 
ESSER RS 3.08 3.24 2.85 4.87 12 2.95 
Severe personal sickness 1.90 1.58 2.58 1.97 17 375 
Cold weather.........- 93 1.21 51 : |) eee 58 
ee ae a B | 86 73 1.60 2.63 52 
Lack of clothing--_---- .70 65 Ny i .47 .07 44 
Promoted to next room. 60 3 LS. 2 SR RPS eee 15 
Bad roads___......-.- Rs 76 .29 35 1.86 BS 
High water. .........- 50 .76 A .22 | 2 eee 
ee .29 Se 17 .20 a2 .26 
Parents unable to con- 
as Ss .28 44 .?). ————— a, ee ee 
Dislike for teacher -___- 34 52 .06 AR eee ea et he 
JSS See .07 Rs. 01 ch SORE, Saeki 
No one to accompany -_ .07 ll 01 S| SRE, DANES eed 
Attending funeral or 
church service______- .06 .09 .01 (a ee: oe oe See 
Reason unknown-_ --_-_-- 05 [S| STA [a ee! Ee a LACE SSS 
Physical handicap_____- 05 1 oe SS, ee, SIRES EP SAUEr KE 
Company at home-_-_- .04 .02 .07 Sap ee eee eres 
Afraid of contagious dis- 
_ | Eee 01 Lg], Se et SS SRE IS Tee 
Total No. of absences! 129,532 78,102 51,430 18,968% 4,101 30,425% 























This table is to be read as follows: Of all the absences occurring in the schools 
of Franklin County, 36.45% were due to work for commercial purposes, 18.94% 
to indifference of parents, etc. Of all the absences occurring in the one and two- 
teacher schools, 37.52% were due to work for commercial purposes, etc. 


consolidated schools than in the one and two-room rural schools. 
There was no transportation furnished any of the children, save one 
bus, which ran about two and one-half miles out from Ozark, the 


county seat, and gathered up about twenty pupils. 
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SIGNIFICANT CAUSES OF ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL 


Absences (129,532) were marked for twenty-five specified reasons. 
These vary from one one-hundredth per cent to thirty-six and forty- 
five one-hundredths per cent of the total number of absences. 


WoRK FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 


Work for commercial purposes was the major cause of absences. 
More than one-third of all absences were attributed to this one cause 
alone. It brought about twice as many absences as any other one 
cause. It was the major cause for every month except January, Feb- 
ruary, and May. It takes second place in each of these months. Mild 
(personal) sickness was the cause for most absences in January and 
February, while indifference of parents was the major cause in May. 

For four months of the year (September, October, November, and 
December—the cotton-picking months) one-half of all the absences 
were due to this cause. The spring months show a greater percentage 
of absences due to this cause than do the winter months, though not 
nearly so great as the autumn months. It is believed that the older 
boys were withdrawn from school in the spring months for farm 
work. This practice also tended to encourage indifference on the 
part of parents and other pupils and to destroy the morale of the 
school. 

There was not a great variation in the percentage of absences due 
to work for commercial purposes within the different classes of 
schools, except that the parochial schools ran very high on work for 
commercial purposes. It must be borne in mind that the percentage 
of attendance varied among the various classes of schools, but that 
the percentage of various causes was fairly constant, as work for 
commercial purposes was the major cause in every kind of school. 
Mild sickness has about the same percentage of absences, varying 
from fifteen per cent of all absences in rural consolidated schools to 
twenty-five per cent of all absences in the parochial schools. 

The farmers were interested in the education of their children, as 
is attested by their willingness to provide school buildings and teach- 
ers, to vote a school tax, etc.; but they were more interested in gath- 
ering their crops. 

Since work was the chief cause for children being out of school, as 
this study has indicated—a fact also shown by Cooper and Cooper in 
their study in Delaware, and by Clopper in his studies in Colorado, 
Kentucky, and Oklahoma—it is assumed that a large majority of the 
absentees in Franklin County (Arkansas and the entire South might 
be included) were in the cotton fields. 
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A large crop does not always bring a big income to the farmer. It 
seems that both the present farmers and future society would be bet- 
ter served if the children were called from the fields and sent to 
school for eight or nine months each year. It is not intended that the 
children should not render any help at all to their parents, but that 
they must attend school at least eight months each year so long as 
they are within the compulsory school age. The school term might 
be adjusted to fit the needs of the farmer, due consideration being 
given to other factors, such as health, pupil achievement, etc. To 
accomplish this would require strict and rigid enforcement of the 
compulsory law, together with full codperation on the part of all 
school officials and the public—the press, the platform, and public 
opinion. 

INDIFFERENCE OF PARENTS 

Indifference of parents holds second place in the list of causes of 
absences, and was responsible for practically one-fifth of all the ab- 
sences. The parochial schools gave a very low percentage due to 
indifference of parents; but it must be remembered that they ran high 
on work for commercial purposes. There was great indifference 
upon the part of parents when they kept their children at home to 
work, but there were many cases when they were not sent to school 
and there was no work to be done. The total percentage for these 
two causes—work for commercial purposes and indifference of par- 
ents—do not vary to any appreciable extent among the different kinds 
of schools. Indifference of parents holds first place for May and third 
place during January and February. In the remaining months it 
ranks in second place. 

MILD PERSONAL SICKNESS 


Mild personal sickness ranks third in the causes of absences for the 
entire year, but is the major cause throughout January and February. 
This was not due altogether to increased illness during those months, 
but also to the fact of better attendance. Practically one-sixth of all 
absences were due to this reason. Both Jennings (“A Study of At- 
tendance in Shelby and Rutherford Counties, Tennessee,’”’ PEABODY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, May, 1927) and Selke (“A Study of Ab- 
sences in Crow Wing County, Minnesota,” Journal of Rural Educa- 
tion, Vol. V, pp. 299-303, May, 1926) found that personal illness was 
the leading cause of all absences. They only counted the absences 
from entry to date of withdrawal. Cooper and Cooper (The One- 
Teacher School in Delaware, University of Delaware Press) pointed 
out in their study that work was the prime reason for late enrollment 
and early withdrawal. Work for commercial purposes and its com- 
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panion, indifference of parents, are responsible for sixty-five to sev- 
enty per cent of all absences in September, October, November, and 
April. Work, rather than illness, was and is the principal cause of 
absences and non-attendance. 

Jennings (above reference) found that Rutherford County, Ten- 
nessee, had thirty-five and fourteen one-hundredths per cent fewer 
absences for personal sickness than had Shelby County. He accounted 
for this by the health program that was put on in Rutherford County 


with the codperation of the county, the state, and the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York City. 


WorK FOR FAMILY SUPPORT 


Absence due to work for family support holds fourth place. There 
was little variation among the schools, which indicates that the poor 
are found everywhere. The rank is fairly constant except for the 
winter months, when there is not much work to be done. About one 
absence in every sixteen was due to this cause. 


INDIFFERENCE OF PUPIL 


Indifference of pupil was charged as being responsible for five per 
cent of all absences. This cause varies to some extent among the 
different classes of schools, being greatest in the one and two-room 
schools. It is also noted that the percentages of absences increase 
from October until March. The per cent of absences for indifference 
of pupil was smaller in April and May than in February and March. 
The withdrawal of a few pupils for farm work is a reasonable solu- 
tion for this decrease in the number of absences due to the indifference 
of the pupil. 

AWAY FROM HOME 


Three and seven-tenths per cent of all absences were found to be 
due to the pupils being away from home for such reasons as shopping, 
visiting, excursions, trips, etc. It is interesting to note that absences 
due to this reason are greatest during the months that are best suited 
to touring and traveling. It was also found that the mining sections 
had higher percentages for this cause than did other classes of schools. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Absences due to weather conditions were divided as follows: Rain, 
cold weather, snow, bad roads, and high water; and in the order 
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given. All weather conditions together cause only one-sixteenth of 
all absences. The parochial schools seem to be the greatest in this, 
which can possibly be explained by the longer distance many of their 
pupils live from school. It is also noted that the larger schools (three 
or more teachers) have fewer absences due to weather conditions 
than do the smaller schools. The following are possible factors that 
have a direct bearing upon attendance and weather conditions: Kinds 
of roads, thrift of people, drawing power of school, interest of par- 
ents, and quality and kind of school building. 


HEALTH 


We have already shown that mild sickness was responsible for one- 
sixth of all absences. It was also found that other members of the 
family being sick necessitated absences to the extent of three per 
cent, while severe sickness (personal) accounted for one and nine- 
tenths per cent of all absences. The percentage among the various 
classes of schools was fairly constant. The percentage within the 
months varied somewhat due to the various percentages of attendance. 
January and February had higher percentages of absences due to 
ill health than did the other months. 


OTHER CAUSES 


The twelve remaining causes of absence total only two and fifty-six 
one-hundredths per cent. Only one of these, lack of clothing, is found 
to be the cause for as much as one-half of one per cent of all absences. 
This cause was a negligible quantity in the parochial and the consol- 
idated schools. This cause was reasonably constant throughout the 
year. 

July was the only month wherein absences for want of books were 
reported to any noticeable extent. 

It is interesting to note that some specific cause was found for 
every absence save fifty-eight. 

Dislike for the teacher is a factor that is worthy of notice. It oc- 
curs as a negligible quantity in the larger schools, while its percentage 
of absences was eight times as great in the smaller schools. This may 
be due to the training of the teacher or to the indifference of the 
larger districts regarding the whims of the disgruntled. 
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TABLE IV—THE RELATION AND EFFECT OF DISTANCE (144 MILES OR LESS AND 


MorE THAN 1% MILES) ON ATTENDANCE 

















14 Mites or Less Over 144 Mires 
ENTIRE | One anp |THREE AND] One AND |THREE AND 
County Two More Two More 
TEACHER | TEACHER | TEACHER | TEACHER 
Scuoots | Scuoots | ScHoots | ScHoots 
Work for commercial purposes - - - -- 36.45%) 36.65%) 40.92%] 35.22%] 46.70% 
Indifference of parents___.....---- 18.94 13.72 17.94 9.87 7.71 
Mild personal sickness__-_-.------- 15.81 12.02 17.84 13.45 15.32 
Work for family support. -_-.------- 6.10 10.37 3.71 12.59 6.96 
Indifference of pupil_-_...-.------ 5.20 7.48 1.62 6.64 .89 
Away from home. .--....-------- 3.71 3.08 7.49 5.26 3.48 
are 3.35 4.94 2.17 4.34 6.64 
Other members of family sick_-__-__- 3.08 2.32 3.56 3.75 3.93 
Severe personal sickness_-------- 1.90 1.41 1.48 .90 3.19 
Lee WRENN. oon n cc ccecnenscees 93 1.36 45 1.59 2.64 
a a 81 1.66 1.19 .88 84 
a .70 1.01 .83 54 32 
Promoted to next room____.--.--- | gf) HERRERA 2 RS: Eee 
OS my 1.05 14 1.47 64 
eo een e bunt 50 .44 i .90 42 
Dislike for teacher__._.__.._.__--- 34 Ta) SSR [Se 
“2 ae 29 30 13 . y ae 
Parents unable to control_______- .28 1.05 .10 io aa 
eae .07 = ES, eee . 7) ae 
No one to accompany.--------- ; 07 .14 29 .10 32 
Attending church or funeral______- ° 3g) SES Cee Ae, Ceeneneeae 
Reason unknown___.__.__--- = ESE ee: SSR " 
Physical handicap-___.-....__.--- 05 . | ip) SS: Se, eRe 
Company at home.............-- 04 i SAR. Se ee 
Afraid of contagious disease____- a 1 eS ES. ae ee 
Percentage of absences for entire 
Te ee ee 23.28 27.61 19.93 27 .34 19.91 




















The above table is to be read as follows: The last line reads: In the entire 
county 23.28% of the net possible attendance were absent; 27.61% of those living 
1% miles or less in the one and two-teacher schools, etc. The remainder of the 
table is to be read: Of all the absences occurring in the entire county, 36.45% 
were due to work for commercial purposes, 18.94% were due to indifference of 
parents, etc. The second and third column contain percentages of pupils living 
1% miles or less from the schoolhouse, while columns four and five contain per- 
centages for pupils residing more than 1% miles from the schoolhouse. 


EFFECT OF DISTANCE ON ATTENDANCE 

A number of studies that have been made on attendance have found 
that distance was a factor that affected attendance. We have en- 
deavored to learn if there was any material difference when absences 
by pupils living one and one-half miles or less from school were 
compared with the total number of absences by pupils residing more 
than one and one-half miles from school. This distance was chosen 
because Reavis (Factors Controlling Attendance in Rural Schools, 
Teachers College Contributions, No. 108), in his study of attendance 
in Maryland, found that one and one-half miles was a significant line 
of demarcation. 
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The data shows that the percentage of absences for these two kinds 
of distance from school differs less than one-third of one per cent in 
the one and two-teacher schools and only two one-hundredths per cent 
in the larger schools. It seems that a distance of one and one-half 
miles or beyond did not affect attendance in Franklin County, but that 
the size of the school did affect attendance. 

While distance did not seem to affect the aggregate percentage of 
attendance, it does show some variance for specific reasons. Indif- 
ference of parents and indifference of pupils seemed to be in inverse 
ratio to distance, for better attendance was maintained by those at a 
distance than by those who lived near by. The larger schools had a 
higher per cent of their absences due to work than did the smaller 
schools. The same situation was also found as regards health condi- 
tions. 

While the larger schools have higher percentages of their absences 
due to health and work, as pointed out in the preceding paragraph, it 
must be borne in mind that the larger schools have better attendance 
than the smaller schools. Thus the same percentage of illness per 
population would make a higher percentage of all absences in the 
larger schools, as they have a higher percentage of attendance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the school term be adjusted so that it will include Decem- 
ber to May, for it was found that those months had better attendance 
than the previous months. A recommendation for July and August is 
withheld awaiting further study regarding enrollment and achieve- 
ment. 

2. That the compulsory school law be enforced, because only a 
small per cent of the absences have legal justification. 

3. That the small schools be consolidated into larger units, because 
the larger units had better attendance. 

4. That there be concerted action to increase attendance both by 
power and propaganda, because there was a high per cent of absences 
that could be removed by proper action. 











EDITORIALS 


JOHN J. DIDCOCT 





George Peabody College for Teachers has suffered an extraordinary 
loss in the death of Professor John J. Didcoct. Early on the morning 
of October nineteenth, after he had arisen and done a little work on 
household routine, his heart suddenly stopped beating. There was 
not even a momentary warning. He died quite without pain. Prob- 
ably he is as nearly irreplaceable as a member of a teachers-college 
faculty could be. 

Professor Didcoct possessed to a remarkable degree two qualities 
which are invaluable in the present state of public education. His 
sanity, poise, and insight regarding the essentials of good teaching and 
of a good school infallibly brushed aside, in any discussion, specious 
but unfounded assertions. Against his clearness of thought, fads, 
panaceas, and false reasoning made little headway. And he could 
talk regarding education to any man or any audience—with prefer- 
ence for persons quite outside the school field—so as to impart con- 
viction and enthusiastic friendship for modern public-school ideals 
and the place of schools and of teachers colleges in building American 
national stability in the present and the future. 

His was a great personality. He touched more people deeply than 
did any other member of the Peabody faculty. He was by far the 
greatest personal force toward maintaining a liaison with the com- 
munity. In the service of the College and of teachers-college educa- 
tion he had gained and held the ear of many of the great captains of 
the American business world. In maintenance of esprit de corps in 
the faculty and staff of the institution he was invaluable. In con- 
tacts with our student body, with individual students, and with the 
alumni he had a wider range and a more sympathetic response than 
anyone else among us. In these things was his life. 

He sought for service, not fame. He did not frequent educational 
conventions, nor desire or accept offices in teachers’ organizations. 
He was never a speaker on programs. He wrote little for publica- 
tion, and endlessly in able private communications to persons of po- 
tential influence toward the upbuilding of education. He let others 
do the grubbing denominated educational research. Mere scholars 
are cheap, interchangeable, replaceable; great personalities in educa- 
tion once gone leave an irremediable void. 
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WHEN YOUNG TEACHERS FAIL 





Now is the time. It is just at this point in the school year that 
inexperienced teachers destined for failure are unmistakably treading 
the downward path. They entered September so hopefully! They 
held on through October so bravely! They were headstrong, to be 
sure; they were cocky when they should have been humble; they alien- 
ated those who would have been good friends. And now they are 
plunging on—plunging downward—unbalanced, and destined for fail- 


ure. Whatashame! Cannot, perchance, some of them—even one— 
be saved? 


OPERA BOUFFE 





As a howling farce the peppy two-ring circus performance now in 
full swing in the city by the Drainage Canal is exceedingly funny. 

It is all, of course, politics—politics as the game is played in over- 
grown, childish, credulous American bailiwicks, with the intelligent 
burghers burying their heads like frightened ostriches, and the gap- 
ing, charmed Unassimilated swaying obediently to the rhythm as Mr. 
Hearst pipes solemnly and beats a sententious tom-tom. 

But must an American city always be situated by a moral and gov- 
ernmental sewer ? 

There are two dangerous elements in the tomfoolery in which Chi- 
cago is now engaging—two T.N.T. bombs among the baubles the chil- 
dren are playing with. In either or both there is enough high explo- 
sive to do much damage. Municipal irresponsibility, whether in the 
Windy City or elsewhere, requires watching when it pleases its glad- 
some soul by juggling T.N.T. grenades. 

First of the two is the farcical, but nevertheless dangerous, attack 
on the integrity of the Public Library. When politicians begin to de- 
stroy books—to curb the freedom of the citizenship to read at will— 
they are committing an act akin to muzzling a free press. It is not 
to be tolerated. This holds true even if the censorship be intelligent— 
which in this case it is not. Think of turning, during an unfortunate 
mayoralty, the magnificent Chicago Public Library (the “home office” 
of the American Library Association) over to a petty politician—an 
ex-billposter !—with carte blanche to destroy books HE may think ob- 
jectionable! Even one day of his ferreting might be irreparable. 
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The second dangerous element is the political attack on the public 
schools. With similar sanity and competence an inquisition is di- 
rected against the superintendent of schools, an able and fearless edu- 
cator, whom the mayor has pledged himself to dislodge. The charges 
are preposterous; there is hardly a respectable pretext that they are 
real. The end sought is assumed to justify the means employed. 
The action is nothing less than a raid on the attractive financial pas- 
ture grounds belonging to the city educational system. 

Must libraries and schools be protected against the irresponsible 
element in the citizenship, the ephemeral demagogue? That is the 
question. And it is a question which is gathering force every year 
and in many places. Even though public taxes pay the bill, should 
not a stability be assured to schools and libraries which will safeguard 
them from dangerous meddling by officials and groups temporarily in 
power? Surely both institutions ought to be administered in detail 
by experts, by specialists with lifelong training. The public does 
indeed pay the bills. It is to be served, and it stands back of these 
great institutions. But it ought to protect both from becoming polit- 
ical issues or political footballs. Both ought to go on, unimpaired and 
even unchallenged, through all the uncertain, alternate office-holding 
of rival governmental groups. An enlightened public sentiment is 
needed, which will lead nation-wide to a clarification and, if necessary, 
revision of the laws to protect public libraries and public schools from 
specific commandments, prohibitions, and raids perpetrated by a tem- 
porary general government. 

It is at present fortunate for the University of Chicago that the city 
whose name it bears has no authority whatever over it—newspaper 
loose talk notwithstanding. It is chartered, privately endowed, and 
answerable only to its trustees. One would shrink from seeing the 
graduate billposter ranging in its rich bookstacks. But in education 
at large, shall public support and ultimate public control be allowed 
to become a handicap? Shall educators come to fear service in tax- 
supported institutions? It will ultimately become so—and public 
education is then defeated—if taxation for support is assumed to give 
free license for specific control. Only experts are competent to deal 
concretely with education. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Making the Most of Agriculture. By THEODORE MACKLIN, W. E. GRIMES, and J. 

H. Koits. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

A book well suited to high-school departments of agriculture. It deals with 
economic principles and practices both in farm production and in marketing farm 
products. The principles of rural sociology are well woven into the text. The 
content of the book is well expressed in these three features: efficient marketing, 
profitable farming, and worth-while living. Exercises are suggested which lead 
the student to study the situation as it actually exists in his own community. 

EB. C.D. 


A Handbook of Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. By Harotp D. 
MEYER (University of North Carolina). New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. 
Pp. xiv + 402. Price, $4. 


This book, by its many suggestions and complete treatment, will be welcomed 
by high-school principals and those supervising the schools’ extra-curricular activ- 
ities. As a source book of information and technique in this field, it offers abun- 
dant examples of desirable organizations, excellent practices, and complete bibli- 
ographies. A valuable addition to the high-school library. W. W. C.z 


History of the United States. By EMERSON DAvip FITE (Vassar College). New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. 

Well written, well proportioned, accurate as to facts, and apparently free from 
partisanship. The text seems to be too difficult to be well adapted for high-school 
use, and the discussion of topics is too brief to be of much service to a college class. 
The first of the book is more within reach of the high-school child than the latter 
half. The chapters on Economic Reconstruction and Agrarian and Industrial 
Unrest are especially heavy. References at the end of chapters, special topics, 
illustrative material, and thought-provoking suggestive questions are commenda- 
ble features. J.R. R. 


School History of the American People. By CHARLES L. Ropsins (State Univer- 
sity of Iowa). Yonkers: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xxxiv + 606. Price, $1.72. 
A book based on sound pedagogy in manner of approach and arrangement. 

Each chapter begins with a problem and ends with a summary and study test, 

together with a list of important dates and suitable readings. The emphasis is 

on social and economic history in its relationship to the political factors. Mili- 

tary history is reduced to a minimum, Well printed, illustrated, and indexed. 

C. E. HEpRIcK. 

Goose Towne Tales. By ALICE LAWTON. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1927. 
Pp. 234. 

At last! The completed stories of Mother Goose! What happened after Tom, 
the Piper’s son, got his beating! How the blackbirds got into the pie! The great 
musical career of Thomas Tucker! The true story of the shepherdess of Peep 
Farm! Whether the baby got hurt when the bough broke! And many more! 
Children, come a-runnin’! Daddy’s going to read to you! H. A. W. 
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Brave Dogs. By LILLIAN GASk. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 
158. Price, $1.50. 
Vivid, inspiring stories of gallant and heroic canine friends of man. Founded, 
we are told, on facts. They make us proud of a dog’s friendship. B.A. W. 


Graded Games for Rural Schools. By AisRED E. Ross (Bessemer, Ala., Public 
Schools). New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. xiv +62. Price, 80 cents. 


A good collection of games for rural schools, A. D. B. 


The Story of Music. By PAUL BEKKER. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1927. Pp. 277. Price, $3.50. 


A refreshing story of the history of music. Original in its style of narrating 
events without long passages of things technical to bewilder the layman. A work 
of this kind has long been needed in schools and colleges to serve as a readable, 
interesting text, to be supplemented at the will of the instructor. The strongest 
feature of the work is in making the development of music a part of the general 
growth of mankind, and not as an isolated thing, as has heretofore been the case. 

D. R. G. 


American History for Grammar Schools. By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON. 

The Macmillan Co., 1926. Revised Edition. 

This volume is very much like the traditional textbook in American history 
In organization like other books in the field. Many good illustrations. At the 
end of each chapter are listed “Things to Remember,” “Things to Read,” “Things 
to Do,” and “For Your Notebook.” In appendixes, valuable chronologcial charts, 
tables on the growth of the United States, and a table of the Presidents. 

F. P. W. 


Industrial and Commercial South America. By ANNIE S. PEcK. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xvii+ 489. Price, $3.50. 

A valuable book by a well-known author. There is little merit in its style. 
The author’s aim was not to produce a book of literary value, but an informa- 
tional book, packed full of meaty facts about the countries of South America. 
It is, therefore, encyclopedic in its organization. It will serve well as a reference 
for students in geography, history, and political science. Pies We 


The Book of Famous Queens. By LypIA Hoyt FARMER. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. x +399. Price, $2.50. 

The lives of sixteen of earth’s most famous—in certain cases, infamous— 
women who held scepters. The range in history is from the legendary Semiramis 
to the recently deposed Tzu Hsi, Empress Dowager of China. The stories are 
intimate, human, vivid. 

Blackbeard’s Treasure. By T, E. OERTEL. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 

1927. Pp. xv +368. Price, $2. 

A boy’s story of the famous Captain Teach, who wore the black beard. Full of 
action, based largely upon the known exploits of this pirate. 

The Littlest One: His Book. By Marion St. JOHN WEBB. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 162. Price, $2. 

A book of poems, written and printed in England, that give us an idea of what 


little British boys and girls like after supper. Particularly keen in respect to 
children’s pet aversions, such as a teacher with a nugly face. 
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Federal and State School Administration. By WituiaM A. Cook (University of 
Cincinnati). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xvi +373. Price, 
$2.75. 


A survey of administrative aspects of our federal and state school systems. 
Suitable for an introductory course in administration. Valuable to the student 
of administration, to prospective teachers, and to the layman. Among its inter- 
esting topics are: The School as an Institution, Growth of Education as a Public 
Function in the United States, Federal Control, Nationalization Agencies, State 
Educational Machinery, County Educational Machinery, Types and Aspects of 
State Control, Financial Support. W. W. C.z 


American History Notebook. By LESLIE V. Spriccs. Chicago: Hall & McCreary 
Co., 1925. Pp., Book I, 96; Book II, 127. Prices, Book I, 60 cents; Book II, 64 
cents, 

The two books give a complete outline of American history, prefaced by a page 
devoted to European background and concluded by a development of state history. 
They include well-placed maps and suggested questions for written work. Con- 
tinuity and development are clearly shown. Very helpful for elementary work. 

VIRDIAN BARHAM. 


Clothing and Textiles (Revised Edition). By Mary Lockwoop MaTTHEws. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Price, $1.10. 
Very good for reference for junior high-school students, but as a text not well 
planned for the beginning work. Some projects are well worked out, a few re- 
quire too difficult handwork, others are very good for the older girlh M.L.N. 


Rural Life at the Crossroads. By Macy CAMPBELL. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 482. 


Professor Campbell recognizes a specific public-school problem existing at the 
present time. The book attacks this problem in a very sane manner. It has an 
outward look to the future for the betterment of the rural classes and the rural 
schools. The author begins by answering the question: “Is there to be a farm 
peasantry in America?” He shows the critical importance of adopting codper- 
ative marketing in the United States and discusses its possibilities. The problem 
is to be solved largely by the public schools in America. ag: C.D. 


Weather Proverbs and Paradoxes. By W. 1. HUMPHREYS. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Co. Pp. viii + 125. 
A mixture of lore and science. Are the weather proverbs true or false? The 
author—physicist of the United States Weather Bureau—has matched weather 
lore with weather laws in a most interesting and convincing manner. H. A. W. 


Epochs of World Progress. By J. LYNN BARNARD and AGNEW O. ROORBACH. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. x + 764+ xlvii. 

An attempt at world history. The story of world progress told in a single vol- 
ume must be sketchy, yet some of the important epochs are presented in an inter- 
esting way. The volume aims to give a general survey of human progress by 
presenting ten epochs as follows: (1) Early Civilization, (2) Greco-Roman Civili- 
zation, (3) The Age of Fusion, (4) Feudalism, (5) An Era of Enlightenment, 
(6) Absolutism and Colonial Expansion, (7) A Century of Political Revolution, 
(8) Scientific Progress and Social Reform, (9) Imperialism and Conflict, (10) 
The New Nationalism. FP: WW 
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“The Frontier Series”—Fighting Red Cloud’s Warriors. By E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
Columbus, Ohio: Hunter-Trader-Trapper Co., 1926. Pp. 241. 
Some noted battles between the Indians and the white men told in an interest- 


ing way. Sympathetic toward the Indians, yet attempts to give a fair account 
of the story. 


Secondary Education. By Auprey A. DouGLass (Harvard University). Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xxxiii +649. Price, $2.75. 


The first single volume on secondary education to emphasize: (1) The relation 
of the secondary school to the whole system; (2) the unity of education when seen 
in relation to life objectives, rather than academic and subject-matter objectives; 
(3) the historical perspective of education as a whole in the United States; (4) 
the significance of the experience of foreign countries in secondary education; 
and (5) the place of extra-curricular activities—which should be vitally curricu- 


lar. A challenging treatment. A. O. HANSEN. 


Expansion and Reform. By JOHN SPENCER BASSETT (Smith College). New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xix + 355. Price, $1.50. 

This is the fourth volume of Epochs of American History, of which Albert 
Bushnell Hart is the editor. The volume covers the period from 1889 to 1926. 
The organization is similar to that of the first three volumes of the series. The 
sound scholarship of Professor Bassett is evident throughout. It is well described 
by the editor’s preface as follows: “The book is non-partisan, non-sectional, non- 


military, non-congressional; it recognizes the significance of tendencies—political, 


economic, and social—and the tidal force of events. 
the great men of the time as the exponents of their fellow Americans.” 
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The “‘Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the 
work as their authority. 

The presidents of all leading universities, colleges, 
and normal schools give their hearty indorsement. 
All States that have adopted a large dictionary as 


standard have selected Webster’s New Interna- 
tional. 
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The schoolbooks of the country adhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Washington 
uses it as authority. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary 
FREE. 

G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 
Springfield, 

Mass. 

Get 

The Best! \ 
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At the same time it reveals 
F. P. W. 











THE BUSINESS MANAGER'S AD 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


This greeting sounds 
premature— 
but, after all, we 
teachers 
are starting 
our 


work anew. 


May this school year 
be our best. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


ERRORS IN SCHOOL: Their Causes and Treatment 


By SiR JOHN ADAMS. In this book the author describes, and exempli- 
fies by actual classroom illustration, the basis of error and its correction. 
The study of the text will give a more intelligent sensitiveness to error 
in all its forms, and a readiness in dealing effectively with each kind as it 
arises. The book has a message for teachers of all grades from the 
kindergarten to the university. 


$2.50, postpaid 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


By CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS. Some of the outstanding changes are the 
new sections on scales and measurements in English, on précis writing, 
on spelling, and the list of study questions for each chapter. The book 
gives the newer point of view in the teaching of English. 

$2.40, postpaid 





New York HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Dalla 
canal COMPANY Franciso 





























Johnson Education Series 


SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 
OF READING 


HARRIS-DONOVAN-ALEXANDER 





Authoritative help on everyday 
reading problems based on recent 
investigation. The text is organ- 


eo 
“ ” ized around actual questions about 
Prang Crayonex 


difficulties in the teaching of read- 





THE BETTER WAX CRAYON ing, and is planned to make the sci- 
IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX entific information on this subject 
THE AMERICAN @ exavon Company available to all teachers. $2.00 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835." JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND DALLAS New York CHICAGO 
Atlanta Office: 313 W. Peachtree St., N. E. 
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The Teaching of History. By PauL Kuiapper (College of the City of New York). 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp, xx + 347. 

Making the primary objective of history teaching “the development of civic in- 
telligence that may prompt socialized behavior,” the author has produced a prac- 
tical manual full of stimulating and directive suggestions which should prove of 
real value to teachers of history and civics in the elementary grades and junior 
high school. Linking up these suggestions with the lives of the students, Dr. 
Klapper has contributed substantially to this phase of pedagogy. The author 
gives ample space to opposing theories of teaching the social sciences to children, 
presenting copious illustrative material. He is frank in his ultimate conclusions, 
but is free from dogmatic deductions. His book is sound in scholarship, lucid in 
style, logical in treatment, practical in application, and admirable in mechanical 





workmanship. 


DANIEL E. GUYTON. 


Individual Gymnastics. By LILLIAN CurTIs DREW (New York University). Phil- 
adelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1926. Pp. x + 276. 


A good book. It probably, however, overemphasizes treatment by physical ex- 


ercises, especially formal exercises. 


There is an absence of the natural activities 


which have influence on the correction of deformities. A. D. B. 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. By LABICHE and MARTIN. Edited by Charles 

Franklyn Zeek. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub. Co., 1926. 

This is not simply another edition of this popular play. Professor Zeek’s foot- 
notes are so helpful in the exact interpretation of the lines, and his exercises are 
so constructive in teaching French grammar and idiom, that he has almost opened 
a new field for the hackneyed art of editing easy masterpieces. A. i. &. 























TWO NEW HISTORY NOTEBOOKS 


“Studies in United States History from Old 
World Beginnings to 1815,” list 50c. 


“Studies in United States History from 1815 to 
1927,” list 50c. 


These books provide for specific and intimate 
study of the geographic settings for the narrative 
and descriptive matter of textbooks and supple- 
mentary readings in American history. The hand- 
work provided by the outline maps gives specific 
training in map making and map interpretation. 
These definite exercises on outline maps add to the 
pupil’s skill in reading the essential facts from the 
numerous maps in the history textbooks. In fact, 
the chief purpose of the book is to stimulate 
teacher and pupil in the learning of history by 
means of a systematic interpretation of important 
historical events and historical movements through 
constant use of maps in direct relation to the 
printed history of textbooks and reference books. 

A detailed outline for a course of study in 
United States History is printed on the last pages 
of the books. It contains topics that are included 
in ten of the most widely used history texts. The 
outline will serve as a guide to the study of the 
textbook in relation to the work in the book. 
This method of study will aid in bringing out the 
relations among the many phases of American 
history. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 














Just Published 
WE AND THE WORLD 


By WILLIAM C, REDFIELD 
Secretary of Commerce, 1913-1919 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER FOR 
UPPER GRAMMAR GRADES AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


This book contains realistic sto- 
ries which tell the origin of many 
common commodities known or 
used by children. Through the 
concrete material in these stories 
the author shows the fundamental 
interdependence of nations and the 
basic relationships between man 
and his natural environment. 


List price, $.84 
Write for descriptive circular 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York NEWARK Boston 
CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 
































The Centurp Education Series 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By 
EDWARD HERBERT CAMERON, PH.D. 


Professor of Educational Psychology at the University of Illinois, and 
Author of “Psychology and the School,” ete. 


An erudite and comprehensive discussion of educational psychology writ- 
ten in a clear and direct manner for use as a textbook in universities and 
teacher-training colleges. The early chapters deal with such topics as the 
relation of educational psychology to teaching, the physiological basis of 
intelligence, mental measurement, individual differences, the modifications 
of innate tendencies, the kinds of learning, thinking, and the transfer of 
training. The later chapters discuss the psychology underlying the study 
of the various subjects in the high school curriculum. 


For a more detailed account of this new book, address the publishers 


THE CENTURY CO. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 


353 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 























Announcement 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The publication of the Advanced Course completes the 
series of this, the latest of all bookkeeping texts. The 
Elementary and Advanced texts, together with one Prac- 
tice Set, contain ample material for the most comprehen- 
sive courses. A complete edition of the textbook confines 
the contents of the Elementary and Advanced Course in 
one volume. 


SALIENT FEATURES 
Effective Method of Approach and Teaching 
Plan. 
Broadens the scope and emphasizes educa- 
tional values of bookkeeping. 














MULTIPLE SUBJECT TABLE 
Suitable for the teaching of Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology, General Science, and Agriculture. An 
economical desk for small schools. 
Write for information on this desk as well as 
other Laboratory Furniture. Address all inqui- 
ries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 J EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
172 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue. 
1511 Kimball Bldg. 


Offices in Principal Cities. 





Focuses attention on fundamentals by elimi- 
nating non-essential routine. 

Flexible and adapted for use under any condi- 
tions. 

Relieves the teacher of a vast amount of 
checking and other tiresome, ineffectual, routine 
work. 

Economical in cost of supplies. 


LIST PRICES 


Elementary Text -...$1.50 Practice Set -. .. -..-$1.20 
Advanced Text ...--- 1.50 Complete Text -..--.- 2.00 


Teachers’ Manual for each text 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York  Chicage Boston © San Franciso © Toronto, §=— London 
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The Story of Our Country. By RuTH West and WILLIS Mason WEsT. Atlanta: 

Allyn and Bacon, 1926. Pp. xxvi+ 578. Price, $1.80. 

This is not a history of the “drum-and-trumpet” kind, but a descriptive narra- 
tive dealing with America, the growth of its democracy, the development of its 
culture, and its industrial progress. The story is clearly set forth in excellent 
English. As an instrument of teaching, the book presents many commendable 
features. The content is arranged in the topical-problem method. Each chapter 
is a unit, broken when necessary into parts, bringing the material within the 
grasp of the pupil. The topical sentences stand out in heavy type, thus empha- 
sizing each statement. The maps and pictures are abundant and excellent. The 
collateral reading is selected within the range of the junior high-school pupil, and 
the text is interwoven with bits of national literature. EVELYN WYCHE LOVE. 


The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome. By F. PoLAND E. REISINGER and R. 
WaGNER. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Pp. 333. Price, $6. 
An attractive, valuable reference book for the school library. Not unwieldy in 
size. So interesting that many students will read it quite through. Remarkable 
condensation combined with an attractive style. Maps, index, 136 good pictures. 


United States History. By SEVERE E. Frost. Fort Worth: The World Co., Inc., 
1924. Pp. 69. 


A book divided into two parts. The first deals with European background; the 
second, with America from 1783 to the present time. Written for elementary 
and high schools. Contains many aids for the teacher, such as maps, assign- 
ments, reading references, lists of lantern slides, and correlations with music and 

VIRDIAN BARHAM. 








THE JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 
and 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH BOOK 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 
Were Adopted in South Carolina 


The Junior English Book pro- 
vides practice in both written and 
oral composition, and word and 





SSS 


FIVE-SUBJECT TABLE 





The Sheldon No. 108 Table, shown above, solves 
the problem of the school with a small enrollment 
and one laboratory. 


It is a combination chemistry, physics, biology, 
general science, and agriculture table, quickly ad- 
justable to teaching any of the above subjects. 


Write for a large illustration, 
complete description and price 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economies, and 
Voeational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








sentence drill. 


The High School English Book 
continues the drill and trains the 
pupil to use skill and judgment in 
the preparation and organization 
of material for effective expression. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2626 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
149 New Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 











